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THE CHIMAERA 


According to the story, Bel- 
lerophon was ordered to slay 
the monster Chimaera as a re- 
sult of the intrigues of the con- 
sort of Proteus, Anteia... 

“. .. before, a lion; behind, 
a snake; in the midst, a goat, 
breathing out the dread might 
of glowing fire” (Iliad 6.181). 

The representation of the 
monster here has been taken 
from a Rhodian vase. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Classical Association of New England will hold its Forty-Third 
Annual Meeting at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., March 18-19, 
1949. The guest speaker will be Professor Whitney J. Oates of Princeton 
University; the title of Professor Oates’ address is Securus Iudicat Orbis 
Terrarum. “Triumph Over Time,” a film released by the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens, will be shown at one session of the meet- 
ing. In addition, the following persons will read papers: 


ExizABetH C. Brince of the Winsor School, 
“A Summer at the American Academy in 
Rome.” 

James A. Carter of Milton Academy, 
“Whither Latin, a Reconsideration.” 

Rutu Co.eman of the Meriden, Conn., High 
School, “Latin is a Living Language.” 

Natuan Dane II of Bowdoin College, “The 
Medea of Hosidius Geta.” 

Joun Fintey, Jr., of Harvard University, 
“General Education and the Classics.” 

Eric A. Havetockx of Harvard University, 
“The Journey of Aeneas through the 
Waste Land.” 


Grorce A. Lanp of the Newton High 
School, “The Man from Arpinum.” 

S. A. Mutcany, §.J., of Lenox, “Pro Domo 
Nostra.” 

Frances T. Nejaxo of Middletown, Conn., 
“The Classicist and Teacher Recruit- 
ment.” 

Lucy T. Suoe of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, “Recent Developments and Pros 
pects in Classical Archaeology.” 

Grorce F. Wuicuer of Amherst College, 
“Horace and the Moral Obligation to Be 
Intransigent.” 


CAPS (CENTRAL SECTION) 


THE Crassicat Association of the Pacific 
States (Central Section) held its fall meeting 
on November 6 at the University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California, through the 
hospitality of Rev. William Gianera, S.J., 
president, and Rev. Charles Casassa, S.J., 
dean of Letters and Science. As usual the 
beautiful campus was greatly admired by all. 

The sessions were held in the Adobe 
Lodge with the president of the section, Miss 
May Seitz of Sacramento, presiding. Pleasant 
references were made to the completion of 
sixty years in the Jesuit Order by Rev. Jas. 
Malone, one of the most loyal members of 
the Classical Association. A memorial resolu- 
tion in honor of the late Professor James 
Turney Allen, who died September the 
twenty-ninth after completing nearly half a 
century teaching Greek at the University of 
California, was moved by Professor Harri- 


man of Stanford University. 
Thereafter Professor Louis A. Mackay, 





recently named professor of Latin in the | 


University of California to succeed Professor 
W. H. Alexander, gave the paper of the day 
on the subject Roman Buffalo Trails. The 
title was characteristic of the whimsical 
humor that lighted up the address through’ 
out. Professor Mackay examined searchingly 
many of the traditional explanations of early 
Roman history, accepted among both the 
Romans and ourselves, and showed how 
needlessly elaborate they were when the far 
more obvious explanation lay right to hand. 
It was agreed to meet in the spring at 
North Sacramento with Mr. E. Y. Lindsay 
sponsoring the invitation. Attendance, sixty 
persons. 
Reported by W. H. ALexanper, 
Sec’y.-Treas. CAPS (CS) 
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Reform—delayed a quarter-century still? 
Or can Classicists ever be reformed? 


The Menace to Curriculum Reform 
W. M. Spackman 





F oNnE COULD assume that Latinists, unlike 

the rest of the race of man, delighted 
either in facts or in acting upon them, one 
might conclude from last April's Latin- 
curriculum symposium that some of us, even 
a quarter-century late, were about to dig into 
the wreckage of Latin pedagogy and do somee 
thing besides shoring up more wreckage 
against the ruins. For it is hard to see how 
anyone could give us a fairer lot of facts than 
the syntax statistics of Prof. Else and his as- 
sociates;! and with that instrument, surely, 
the reams of timid nonsense of the Classical 
Investigation could be pitched back into the 
hellbox the printer composed them from. 
And yet it seems not unlikely, unless many 











(The author of this article is currently Assistant 
Professor of Classics at the University of Colorado. 
From 1940 to 1944 he was director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Information of the University of Colorado; earlier 
he had worked as a public-relations account executive 
with New York City public-relations firms. From 1931 
to 1933 he studied in the Graduate School of Princeton 
University, and in 1930-31 was instructor in Classics 
at New York University. From 1927 to 1930 he was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Balliol College, Oxford, with the 
B.A. (Oxon.) in 1930. He received his A.B. cum laude 
from Princeton in 1927. In his radio incarnation Profes- 
sor Spackman won three national awards for educational 
radio programs in the OSU annual judgings. 








more illmannered people than I state their 
distaste bluntly, that we shall go on dealing 
still in the condition contrary to fact I 
started from, and for an eternal summer of 
undeviating present-time. 

For there are in the survey four kinds of 
evidence that reform, if I may use that disin- 
fected term, is going to be resisted for at least 
a quarter-century still. First, there is the 
habitual behavior of Latinists: it has yet to 
be shown that a group dedicated to time-lag 
can be stricken overnight with common sense, 
or that positivists become humanists by the 
simple rustic act of staining their whiskers 
with henna. There is, again, the company we 
keep—the old guard, holding a watching 
brief for its royalties, and the even more 
disastrous presence of those visiting arsonists, 
the educationmongers: having by their 
sordid labors produced a generation such 
that 20% of our armed forces could not 
understand a written command, they are now, 
di melius, turning on us. Nor has anyone yet 
suggested the simple fact that Latin is a 
singularly easy language, which only the 
privatdozentlich ingenuity of Germany and 
Johns Hopkins ever confected into anything 
else. Lastly, no one has yet looked at Latin 
literature to see how much of it is in fact 
serious literature and hence subject to critical 
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scrutiny by a serious literary mind. 

These last are the funditus inquirenda; but 
the educationists can cause so much intellec- 
tual havoc that I cannot pass them over in 
antiseptic silence. Ajo. uev yap elow é dv 
érpatav—which is to say, they deliver us 
students who translate fueram when they 
read feram, who tell us that Dido was a char- 
acter changed by Juno into a cow, and who, 
at a simple explication de texte, are flabber- 
gasted to learn that something printed in 
black and white has any “real” meaning what- 
ever. To have got hold of the wrong end of 
Freud and made a system of it is shameful 
enough; but not to have seen what the results 
are, after all these decades, argues a stolidity 
one could hardly have predicted even from 
American colleges of education. 

I trust my learned friend at the Milwaukee 
meeting? will pardon me if I take him for the 
moment as an apparent illustration of some- 
thing we are all certain he is not, for his noble 
“we want our children to learn to think” is 
an ideal none of us could wish for with such 
fervor had so many of his colleagues not 
labored so mightily to make it so difficult to 
attain. How is the magic accomplished? In a 
brilliant procemium he satirizes the usual 
babble of mock-Freudian verities, “enrich- 
ment” of life and the rest; for no son of man 
ever yet learned to use his brains by twitch- 
ing his antennae, and no one knows it better 
than my witty friend. Next follows a little 
masterpiece of leg-pulling, a definition of the 
educative process which manages to exclude 
even the most passing reference to learning 
anything clearly, or to hard work, or to dis- 
couraging osmotic thought, or in fact to 
giving a child much of anything more than 
intellectual mush “presented in a variety of 
ways’ (presumably movies and radio; for 
read the child cannot). The prettiest stroke 
in this, to my mind, is leaving it to us to 
notice, rather than underlining himself, how 
this theory of his colleagues’ contrasts with 
the catastrophe of educational practice. But 
best of all, perhaps, is the delightful parody of 
Latin literature as literature-for-use; for after 
a perfectly dead-pan recital of how children 
can use literature for looking up solutions to 
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human problems, he brings down the house 
with the ad absurdum annihilation, “such 
values... are common to the literatures of 
every tongue—and to both good and bad 
literature, by whatever standards we judge 
quality.” 

“Hpaxdecs! 

I hardly know what to guess his colleagues 
will do to him. For if soap opera and Sophocles 
have the same “values” for educationists, 
what happens to their whole conception of 
literature-for-use? And if literature turns out 
not to be something you consult for cracker- 
mottoes and guides to conduct, what becomes 
of the system whose premises say that it is? 
More generally still, as my learned friend 
has I think so brilliantly implied, what are 
we to conclude of beings so stone-deaf to 
what western man has been saying for the 
past 3000 years as ever to have hit upon such 
a notion of literature in the first place? All 
this is of course a commonplace to anyone 
accustomed to using. his brains instead of 
keeping them pickled in enriching experi- 
ences; but I am concerned for the fate at the 
hands of his fellows of the man who was 
courageous enough to give it expression. 

It is surprising that Classics men present 
sat through this in silence—though perhaps 
the notation (laughter) is not kept in our 
normal minutes. But perhaps it is the surprise 
that is normal; for I have not yet grown used 
to a kind of intellectual asthenia and rooted 
habit with which Latinists, for example, 
tackle reform. The data seem plain as day- 
light. Latin’s working vocabulary is extremely 
small, its irregular verbs nearly non-existent, 
its grammar point for point our own (except 
that Latin is far more regular), and the read- 
ing-matter could hardly be more literal- 
minded—in short, I cannot think of an Indo- 
European language easier to learn. On this 
simple structure, there merely happens to 
have been imposed some of the most hair- 
raising Wissenschaft in the history of man— 
imperfects of dephlogisticated surprise, sub- 
junctives of discontinuous contingent specu’ 
lation, and every kind of ablative we could 
crowd on the point of a needle. But surely 
there is not the slightest mystery possible 
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about what is wanted—or does someone 
propose we expound the nature of barnacles 
when our students have come to us to learn 
about a ship? 

Yet the tradition of Wissenschaft is so 
powerful that even people who pretend to 
simplify pedagogy go right on behaving as if 
they thought Latin “hard.” (For all I know, 
they do.) We have therefore two kinds of 
Latin books. One kind throws up its hands 
at the whole thing and flits off either into 
no “grammar” whatever or into a kind of 
dream-grammar consisting of paradigms and 
constructions pretending they are not really 
there at all. What this kind of book offers 
students who flee to us because they are 
driven desperate by English-language edu- 
cationists,? no one to my knowledge has yet 
had the effrontery to tell. 

The other kind of beginners’ book we get 
has a contrary frightfulness: it sets out with 
the first declension, or something similar, and 
proceeds, utterly at random, to pile up chap- 
ter upon chapter until everything in Bennett 
has been paraphrased in detail. It not only 
has no structure and no logic, but its author 
has never imagined that structure and logic 
in language exist. Worse still, its absolute 
insistence on rote-learning makes it impossible 
for even the clearest-headed student to do 
anything but succumb to the wild disorder 
of its author’s mind. (“Mind” is hardly the 
word; but one must call it something.) If 
“Latin trains the mind,” in heaven's name, 
how? You.have your choice between the 
unnourishing and the indigestible; and that 
is all the choice you do have. 

Nor can I see that the Else-Geweke proj- 
ect, good-hearted as it is, has worked itself 
clear of the general suffocation. On the one 
hand, we have a year filled with two geni- 
tives, three ablatives, and wide-spread gram- 
matical description; then we have Vergil 
without grammatical description; and I simply 
do not see the connection. (The first year 
looks like my second sort of textbook; the 
second, like my first.) There are also portents 
of possible Diederichism. Prof. Else may for all 
I know have an expurgatory eye on the da- 
tive, the 1st and 2nd persons, and the future, 


though all will show greatly increased inci- 
dence in elegy; nor has he pointed out that 
the imperfect subjunctive ranks third among 
his verb forms, with the present subjunctive 
a strong fifth. On the traditional side, too, 
Prof. Stone makes me nervous. I wish he had 
not talked about synecdochical accusatives, 
or broken his case-statistics down into 42 
heads. It may not reach the classroom. But 
what guarantees do we have? 

The project, in short, seems to me headed 
in at least two directions at once. I have of 
course no evidence that it is actually going 
in either. But when I reflect upon the char- 
acter of Latinists, the dreadful nature of our 
record, and the strength of the cultural lags 
we shall be subjected to, I need more than a 
starry-eyed story in Time to lighten my mis- 
givings. They are still going at it as if it were 
hard. 

Since the editor of THe CiassicAL JouRNAL 
has asked me for my own practice, I must 
add that the methodology seems to me on the 
ponderous side and the approach ab incom- 
modo. I of course realize that much of the 
solemnity is political: to convince our hun- 
dreds of reactionaries, we must go through 
the same heavy-paced funambulation as they 
themselves employ in place of mother wit. 
But it is really far simpler to start (as I did 
three years ago) with the premises that Latin 
is an easy language, that its grammar is ex- 
actly like Anglo-American, that one’s stu- 
dents understand Anglo-American even 
when they cannot roll out its grammatical 
nomenclature, and so conclude that teaching 
Latin in terms of Anglo-American, with 
cases paralleling our prepositions, is bound to 
be not only easy but even a matter of de- 
lighted surprise to one’s students. (It is.) 
Next came the statistics of syntax-incidence; 
and while I have since been told that the 
studies I glanced through are somewhat 
unreliable, obviously all that was wanted, for 
practical purposes, were the general findings 
—that all five cases must be taught, that 
infinitive and subjunctive outrank all indica- 
tives but the present and perfect, and so on. 
Within a college beginning-course (equal to 
two high-school years) things like prose 
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composition are evidently time-wasters*; 
what is needed is instant recognition. This 
in turn allowed such simplifications as 

(a) reduction of istems to an “adjective” 
declension, 

(b) cumulation of form-learning, so that 
e.g. by the time ille appears, only the nomin- 
atives are new, 

(c) brusque treatment of the subjunctive 
(all subordinate clauses except fact, plus 
conditions and, since my reader was all elegy, 
the jussive and qui-characteristic), etc. 

Order of material, I assumed, should be 
in order of frequency (subjunctive before all 
indicatives but the two leaders); but I had 
nothing against a few conveniences, so since 
the present infinitive turns up in lesson 1, 
indirect discourse (present time) follows in 
lesson 2, and no one bursts into tears. These 
would in fact have been the proper psy- 
chological order anyhow, for “hardest” things 
come first, to settle down early as a sediment 
of understanding. Above all, I worked for 
logic and compression (e.g. all four conjuga- 
tions appear as one, with only the dicet-dici 
exceptions). The result was that the whole 
job, including lengthy explanations in the 
text, ran under 10 typed sheets; and an aver- 
age class is through it and into the Amores 
in 7 weeks. I lay noclaim to virtue for any of 
this. If laurels are to be thrown about, they 
should be flung at the head of the man who 
wrote the textbook which, in a fit of early- 
September exasperation, I improvised my 
own to avoid. 





Latin as Literature 


WuaAtT 1 sHOULD like to (but shall not) have 
laurels for, however, is the most important 
matter of all: the critical scrutiny of Latin 
literature not as something foisted upon us by 
illiterate monks but qua literature. For we 
certainly cannot purvey to our students as 
decent reading something which may in 
fact not be worth reading at all. Yet the state 
of things at present is ludicrous: we have any 
number of histories of Latin literature, yet 
hardly one of them written by a man who 
could tell good writing from bad, or major 
from minor, even in his mother tongue. 


W. M. SPACKMAN 


Worse still: these travesties of critical acu- 
men are hopelessly warped by two trends 
which many Classics men seem unaware have 
been for many years neither trends nor in 
existence—impressionist criticism, all glow- 
ing and Paterish, and Victorian morality, 


where reigns, in an eternal Sunday, 
That Methodist Astraea, Mrs. Grundy. 


Morality of course applies mainly to comedy 
and elegy, but since the Menaechmi has a 
low “vocabulary burden’* and Ovid too is 
natural for beginners, someone with a serious 
mind has work to do. 


Ovid to Proust 


Gop knows, there is work to be done. To 
cite Ovid alone, the traditional criticism 
sounds as if it had been written by islanders 
who could not read and who would not have 
known there was a continental literature 20 
miles away even if they had been able to. 
The Helena Paridi, for instance, is a perfectly 
evident example of the short novel dissecting 
motivations that comes down in a straight 
tradition through the Princesse de Cléves, 
Manon Lescaut, Les Liaisons Dangéreuses, 
and Stendhal, to Proust. No traditionalist 
even suspects it. Again, what is the emotion 
whose analysis torments Ovid even more than 
the emotion itself, and which even his power- 
ful intelligence could not solve? 

multa miser timeo quia feci multa proterve, 

exemplique metu torqueor ipse mei. 


The traditional comment? “Ovid has no 
loftiness of outlook.” 

Yet I suspect that critical buffoonery is 
not only at the top but that far too few Clas- 
sicists of any rank can make a critical judg- 
ment based either on a knowledge of world 
literature or in a sense of how modern criti- 
cism goes to work. To illustrate by one of the 
most shameful examples in my experience, a 
few years ago there appeared in this journal 
a criticism—I suppose one would call it— 
of Ezra Pound's Homage to Sextus Propertius. 
Pound was then safely behind bars and 
safely labeled a traitor; and the criticism, 
with a flow of satire that any freshman would 
envy, demonstrated that Pound did not under- 
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stand Latin—something that had been done 
a number of times before, as the poem had 
been in print for decades. Now the point is 
not that this article was, humanly speaking, 
despicable, and ridiculous culturally, nor 
even that, on the ad hominem side, Pound's 
contributions to western civilization will 
remain and be read when his critic is not 
even a bibliographical footnote. No, the point 
is more damaging still: for how could such a 
piece of cultural illiteracy (a) be written and 
(b) stand unchallenged in a discipline that 
pretends to know about and profess literary 
values? Mind you, Pound had been known 
for a quarter of a century as one of the three 
or four great poets writing in English—and 
not as a matter of your guess or mine, but as 
literary fact. He was also a critic of singular 
perception, and one of the driving creative 
forces in the first part of this century. Did 
Classicists not know this cultural common- 
place? Did they not understand it? Or did 
they presume that they knew better? 

I suspect the answer, though I will not say 
it. Yet if you cannot spot genius in one lan- 
guage, it strikes me that you cannot expect 
to spot it at all; and if you cannot do that, 
you have no business talking about literature 


as if you understood it; and if you cannot do 
that, then by what right does one man insist 
that Vergil be taught to children, and an- 
other, Cicero? For make no mistake: the time 
does not stretch out forever in which we can 
inflict mediocrity on students and expect them 
to call it literature; and the disrespect we 
engender with our claptrap will come back, 
if it had not come already, upon ourselves. 
Happy, no doubt, the Classicist of an earlier 
and simpler day. Uno adhuc libello carus Brug- 
mann censebatur, et Ol’ Massa Gildersleeve 
iam tum reus erat. But that day is not now; 
and the rei, though they are in greater quan- 
tity, wear a very different face.* 


Nores 


1 Tue CLassicAL JouRNAL 44 (1948-49) 106-144. 

2 Tbid., 99-102. 

3 Cf. Vaughan, Classical Outlook 18. 37 sq. 

4 Cf. Hutchinson, School and Society 37. 335 sq. 

5 The University of Colorado is this summer offering 
a course for high-school teachers, *‘Post-War Methods 
of Teaching Latin,” devoted entirely to preparation by 
the class, acting as an editorial committee, of a similar- 
or-different text for high-school beginners. 

6 Carr, Classical Outlook 16. 77 sq. 

* Our more conscientious readers will doubtless de- 
sire to verify Professor Spackman’s citation of Tacitus, 
Agr. 45.2—Ed. 


CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


KENTUCKY 


THE seconD University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference will be held on March 31- 
April 2, 1949, with the theme “Foreign Lan- 
guages in Democratic Education.” The lecturers 
will be Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Specialist in Foreign Language Curri- 
cula, University of Illinois (Romance Languages); 
Dr. M. Balkemore Evans, Professor Emeritus of 
German, Ohio State University (Germanic 
Languages); and Dr. Hubert McNeill Poteat, 
Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College (Classical 
Languages). In addition, some fifty papers will be 
presented in general and sectional meetings by 
scholars and teachers from various parts of the 
nation. 

Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles (Classical Lan- 
guages) is Director of the Conference and Pro- 
fessors Adolph E. Bigge (Germanic Languages) 


and L. Hobart Ryland (Romance Languages) are 
Associate Directors. Programs may be had from 
Professor Skiles, Frazee Hall 102, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 

THE FOURTH annual Northwestern State Col- 
lege Foreign Language Conference will be held 
on April 1 and 2, 1949, at Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana. 

The theme of this year’s Conference is “Cru- 
sading for Public Interest in Foreign Languages.” 
The maximum time which can be allowed a paper 
is twenty minutes, but shorter papers are most 
welcome. Those interested are requested to 
write promptly to Professor G. Waldo Dunning- 
ton, Director of the Conference, Box 1084 
Northwestern, State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, giving title of the paper and number 
of minutes required for presentation. 
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“Polydamus is a good architect, indeed; but he does overload his caryatids a little.” 
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Parrots, Ravens, Pigeons, Peacocks, 


Hares, Cats, Weasels, Fawns 





Greek and Roman 


Household Pets 


Francis D. Lazenby 


Il 


OME or THE commoner birds were 

caught by the Romans and domesticated 
as household pets. All the world has heard of 
Lesbia’s passer, the death of which prompted 
Catullus to write two of his most charming 
poems.’ We might compare with the sim- 
plicity and pathos of Catullus’ poem the 
elaborate ode written by Ovid to Corinna’s 
much cherished parrot.'* The poet invites the 
birds to come to the funeral of his mistress’ 
pet and beat their breasts and scratch their 
cheeks! The very lovely scene on a vase in the 
style of Meidias, in Florence, tempts one to 
imagine that the artist has baked into pottery 
his portrait of the beauteous Lesbia playing 
with her pet. She holds a small bird on the 
index finger of her left hand, and is preparing 
to stroke its beak with her other hand.™ 
(But the maiden’s name is Eurynoé, and the 
vase dates from near the end of the fifth 
century.) 

Among the birds which were kept in con- 
finement and trained to imitate human speech 
were nightingales, starlings, ravens, magpies, 
and parrots. The nightingale was so exces- 
sively popular as a “talking pet” in the third 
century A.D. that Clement of Alexandria re- 
proached women for their folly.’ We are 
reminded of Seneca who mentions those “who 
spare no pains in raising pups and birds and 
other silly pets.” Few people, probably, 
shared the Stoic’s disdain of sentimental at- 
tachment to animals; in Petronius’ Satyricon, 
a father bemoans the fact that his son is in 
aves morbosus;!”7 and Martial’s Telesilla felt 
such affection for her nightingale that she 
erected a monument to it.!8 


This brings us to mention an interesting 
practice, a creation, so to speak, of the Hellen- 
istic age—the animal epitaph. Only in Hel- 
lenistic times and during the Roman Empire 
do animal epitaphs occur in great numbers. 
Just as the change in the tastes of the times 
saw an increased interest in children and 
slaves, so was it fashionable to possess favor- 
ite animals, and equally fashionable to com- 
pose epitaphs for pampered pets. These 
epitaphs do not contain philosophical reflec- 
tion; in many instances, they are full of ex- 
aggerated pathos. Sometimes the dead favor- 
ites are given human characteristics, in lang- 
uage which contains unmistakable imitations 
of passages from famous poets. Let us quote 
two small epitaphs. A stele from Syracuse 
contains the following lines in memory of a 
nightingale: 


“Orer[o" rov]romopors Oupdly réppPaca 5’ andav 
a0av[arn]s xoArur Kimpil[dos a]ecouévn.?9 


And again, of a favorite dog: 


Oivoya didoKivyyos Euoi’ Totos yap brapxwy 
Onpoiv emi poBepots kparrvoy @yxa 1bda.'*° 


The green Indian parrot was the talking 
bird par excellence among the Romans.'*! Be- 
fore this bird was known, they attempted to 
train indigenous birds possessing the faculty 
of imitating the human voice. The green 
Indian parrot, says Pliny, imperatores salutat 
et quae accipit verba pronuntiat. It is, he con- 
tinues, in vino praecipue lasciva.' (!!) Statius, 
in his famous elegy on Melior’s parrot, pays a 
tribute to the bird."** Apuleius, in his Florida, 
says that a parrot can easily learn to curse. 
“Teach a parrot to curse and it will curse con- 
tinually, making night and day hideous with 
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its imprecations. . . . Should you desire to rid 
yourself of its bad language, you must either 
cut out its tongue or send it back as soon as 
possible to its native woods.””!*4(!!) The Greeks 
were also acquainted with the parrot: Ctesias, 
100 years before Alexander, is the first Greek 
writer to make mention of the bird, calling it 
bittakos, and a curious animal of India.!* 
Among the many pets slaughtered by his 
grieving father on the funeral pyre of young 
Regulus, Pliny mentions canes maiores 
minoresque, ... luscinias, psittacos, merulas 

pets that accompanied their master to the 
grave.'*6 (It is interesting to note that the 
bones of a bird buried in a pyxis in a child's 
grave have been found in Athens.'*”) 

In ancient literature, bird-names are often 
used as terms of endearment. In one of 
Marcus Aurelius’ letters to Fronto, there 
occurs a very tender reference to the latter’s 
daughter: quid autem passerculam nostram 
Gratiam minusculam?"® This is reminiscent of 
similar usages in plays of Plautus. The Greek 
and Roman poets used néttarion'®® and aneti- 
cula,” which are exactly equivalent to our 
“ducky.” (For a list of similar pet names for 
girls, see Asinaria 664 ff.) 

The raven and the magpie complete the 
list of aves loquaces. Well-known is the story 
of the cobbler’s pet raven, as recorded by 
Pliny.'! This raven greeted Tiberius and the 
two young Caesars, and became a great 
public favorite. It was buried with much 
pomp and ceremony by the Roman populace. 
Alciphron mentions a barber who kept tamed 
ravens for the entertainment of his custo- 
mers.’ In Britain the bones of ravens, prob- 
ably soldiers’ pets, were among the com- 
monest finds in a Roman camp.’ As for mag- 
pies, we find references to them in Persius,!“4 
Pliny,’ and Statius.4* They were expressly 
trained to greet visitors. Trimalchio’s pie 
hung in a golden cage suspended above the 
threshold.'47 

Pigeons, doves, and swans were all symbols 
of the goddess of love, and favorite play- 
things of her son. An Athenian pyxis shows a 
swan and two cocks in a lady’s boudoir.!® 
Again, a small boy holds a swan by the leg 
while another boy offers the pet bird a bunch 
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of grapes.'*? A large series of terracotta figur- 
ines shows Erotes (or are they idealized 
children?) playing with or fondling the pa- 
tient (?) birds.’ But without a doubt the 
swan figures in one of the most grotesque, but 
charming, scenes in ceramic art: Pasiphaé, 
seated, holds the young Minotaur on her lap. 
To the right is a pet swan preening its 
feathers (Fic. 3).!° Anacreon praises his pet 
dove in beautiful language: it ate from his 
hand and drank from his cup.’ The man 
of petty pride, says Theophrastus, will have 

















Fic. 3 
(After Gaz. Arch. 1879, pll. 3-5) 


doves that are Sicilian. Stella, poet and 
friend of Statius, wrote a poem on the death 
of a dove!®4 which, in Martial’s opinion, far 
surpassed Catullus’ poem on Lesbia’s pas- 
ser.'55 Columba was an affectionate name for 
a girl.56 Doves and pigeons were used as 
messengers, just as we use carrier pigeons. 
Frontinus records that Hirtius sent messages 
to Brutus by means of pigeons.'®’ As for art, 
many are the representations of children 
holding doves or pigeons closely against their 
bodies. Perhaps the most frequently repro 
duced scene of a child with pet birds is the 
famous stele in New York, showing a young 
girl holding two pigeons. She kisses the beak 
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of the bird in her right hand.! One of the 
rare ancient vases showing a cat depicts a 
lady holding out a pigeon or a dove to the 
bird’s traditional enemy.'*? 

Certain passages in ancient literature in- 
dicate that the peacock was sometimes 
cherished more as a household pet than as 
the inhabitant of an aviary. Strattis, in his 
Pausanias, attests that tame peacocks were 
kept in houses. In a fragment of Anaxan- 
drides’ Melilotus, we read: “Isn't it crazy to 
keep peacocks in the house when for all that 
money you can buy two statues!" And 
Clement of Alexandria rebukes those people 
who keep parrots, apes, and peacocks to 
amuse them at dinner, instead of providing 
for the poor.!® The large series of terracottas 
found at Myrina, depicting Erotes playing 
with peacocks, may very well be offerings to 
the memory of dead children who had such 
birds as pets during their lifetime.’ 

The hare in art figures not only in scenes 
with children but with men and women as 
well. It was a very common love-gift from 
men to youths and from men to women. 
Sometimes, especially in vase-scenes, the 
animal is held in a very cruel manner, with 
seemingly little regard for the feelings of the 
pet-to-be of the favored one.’ A Pentelic 
marble grave lekythos, in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens, shows a youth who holds 
in his right hand a small hare grasped by its 
ears.!®5 As usual, choes furnish us very charm- 
ing childhood scenes: a boy, with a white 
fillet in his hair, draws a small wagon on which 
his pet hare is sitting;!®* again, a boy, wearing 
a band of amulets around his body, holds out 
his arms to a hare which is standing on its 
hind feet (Fic. 4).87 On the lid of the sar- 
cophagus of the emperor Balbinus one of 
the figures is that of a boy holding a hare in 
his arms.!® There are not many references to 
pet hares in ancient literature. The most 
famous pet leveret is the one described by 
Meleager in the Anthologia Palatina: sweet 
Phanion fed her pet too many dainties and it 
died. It was buried with due solemnities near 
her couch.!® Caesar tells us that the Britanni 
did not eat hare, goose, or chicken: they 
raised these animals for their pleasure.!” 


Many of us do not realize that our do- 
mesticated cat, so hypocritical and civilized, 
has a history and a folklore all her own. Well- 
established is her history in the land of the 
Nile, where she was an animal sure of her 
privileges, since she could rely on her goddess 
prototype: indeed, for a millennium oc more 
she remained exclusively Egyptian, jealously 
guarded and revered by a populace which 
demanded death as the only punishment for 
the voluntary or involuntary slaughter of a 
cat.'”! Teste Herodoto, when an Egyptian cat 

















Fic. 4 


(Courtesy of National Museum, Copenhagen) 


died in a house, the people shaved their eye- 
brows.!”2 Dead cats were embalmed, and 
buried in the sacred city of Bast, or Pasht, 
the divine cat.!* And Diodorus Siculus tells 
us that a Roman soldier who had accidentally 
killed a cat while he was in Egypt (under the 
reign of Ptolemy XI), was punished at once 
by the angry mob.” The Egyptians called the 
cat Maou, onomatopoeia at its best.!7> But 
alas! when we come to puss’s history in the 





western world, we cannot move on such 
certain ground. For the Greeks and the 
Romans are for the most part strangely silent 
about our feline friend. 

It is not my intention to discuss at any 
great length the many conjectures put for- 
ward concerning the meaning of ailouros, galé, 
feles, all words accepted by some as denoting 
housecat, by others, wildcat, weasel, etc. 
Neither time nor space will allow me to do so. 
I shall, instead, attempt to summarize as 
briefly as I can the splendid article written by 
Otto Keller, Zur Geschichte der Katze im 
Altertum.!76 

According to Keller,!”” the ancestor of our 
domestic cat is the felis maniculata, or the 
cream-colored Nubian cat. This cat was ap- 
parently first tamed by the Ethiopians, and 
introduced by them into Egypt ca. 2000 B.c.18 
Up to this time, the lion had been the symbol 
of the goddess Bast, and the difficulty of 
maintaining sacred lions must have been the 
basic reason for the substitution of “the little 
lion” for the larger one.!7? We have literary 
evidence that certain Greek authors in the 
fifth century refer to the Egyptian cat, but 
more copious is the archaeological evidence 
which proves that around 400 B.c. there was 
an attempt in Magna Graecia to domesticate 
the animal. Cicero! and Ovid"*! both refer to 
the Egyptian holy cat, evidence that the 
Romans were acquainted with it from about 
100 B.c. on. During the first century A.p. the 
housecat was occasionally found in Italy, 
according to passages in Seneca'® and Pliny.'* 
We know that both the Greeks and the 
Romans kept snakes and weasels in their 
houses as protection against mice,’ but 
these were gradually supplanted by the 
domestic cat, in the second to the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. The cat is much cleaner than the 
weasel; furthermore, the latter animal emits 
an unpleasant odor which does not make it a 
suitable house-companion. It is true that the 
fabulists, writers of epigrams, and artists all 
treat of the cat’s evil designs on pet birds, but 
the weasel is no better in this respect. Indeed, 
the cat can be broken of this habit much more 
readily than the weasel. For this reason the 
cat supplanted the weasel and the house- 
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snake in the fight against mice and vermin. 
Herodotus first uses the word aielouros to 
designate the holy Egyptian housecat which 
he no doubt knew from his trip on the Nile.'*5 
The Boeotian peddler who uses the word in 
the Acharnians'®* seems to refer to the skin 
of a wildcat, but this is not certain, for the 
Greek comic writer Anaxandrides, in his 
play Poleis, makes a Greek say to an Egyptian: 
“If you see a cat in trouble, you weep, while 
I am very glad to kill and skin(!) it.”"87 Does 
Aristotle speak of the wild cat or the tame 
cat?" When Theophrastus describes the 
superstitious man, he has this to say: “if a 
galé cross his path, he wil! not proceed on his 
way till someone else be gone by, or he have 
cast three stones across the street.”!8* Now 
some translate galé ‘weasel’; others, “cat.” In 
any event, we have here a bit of superstition 
which is still with us, in one form or another. 
And what of the galé mentioned by Theo- 
critus'® when he makes the voluble Praxinoe 
say to her maid, “Eunoe, pick up your work, 
and take care, lazy girl, how you leave it 
lying about again; hai galeai like to lie soft.” 
Cats or weasels? Opinion is divided. This is 
certainly like the housecat we know. And yet 
this galé (if a cat) may not be Greek at all, in- 
asmuch as the poet was Syracusan, and had 
passed several years of his life in Alexandria. 


Cats Uncommon 


AT THE END of the first century A.p., Plu 
tarch'*! mentions the cat and the weasel side 
by side as house animals. His contemporary, 
Pliny, says that mice can be driven away by 
the use of the ashes of weasels or cats.! He 
gives us a list of characteristics which tally 
remarkably with those of the domestic cat. 
Why, asks Seneca, should young chickens 
fear the cat and not the dog? It would seem, 
then, that the cat was kept in Italy as a simple 
house-animal, but it was apparently a practice 
of only sporadic occurrence. In the second 
century the word aelurus is used by Ju 
venal,!®° Hyginus,!% and Aulus Gellius'” to 
mean ‘cat. The agricultural writer Palladius 
(ca. 350 A.D.) uses the word cattus, the first 
time that it occurs in Roman literature.! He 
recommends the cat for a new réle: catching 
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moles in artichoke beds! Rufinus (345-410 
A.D.) employs catta for the Egyptian holy 
cat.!% Several late physicians use the forms 
gatta and cattus. Evagrius (ca. 593 A.D.) re- 
cords that St. Simeon Stylites, when a boy, 
had a tame panther which he led around on a 
rope, like a tame housecat.”' The poets of 
the decadent period regarded the cat pri- 
marily as a beast of prey. Agathias (527-565 
A.D.) versified two epigrams against a “house- 
born” cat which had eaten his tame par- 
tridge.2 In the second poem, the poet pre- 
pares to sacrifice the culprit to the Manes of 
the bird. One of Agathias’ pupils, Damo- 
charis by name, composed another epigram 
to console his master.2% This cat, he says, 
thinks of nothing but partridges, while the 
mice dance and rejoice! At least, we have a bit 
of definite information to prove that cats were 
then kept to destroy mice. Of Gregory the 
Great it is said: nihil in mundo habebat 
praeter unam gattam, quam blandiens crebro 
quasi cohabitatricem in suis gremiis refovebat.*™ 

Perhaps the earliest artistic representation 
of the cat among the Greeks is the famous 
“cat-and-dog fight” statue-base in Athens. 
The work is dated ca. 510-500 B.c. I do not 
think, however, that the physical appearance 
of the animal entirely agrees with that of the 
domestic cat, but that, of course, may be the 
result of the artist's style.*°* A late-archaic to 
fifth-century B.c. ring, in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, shows a cat lifting a paw 
towards a cock.” Of a little later date is the 
well-known hydria (Campanian ware) in the 
British Museum which depicts a cat present 
at a music-lesson.2% On a gravestone of the 
second half of the fifth century B.c., enough 
remains of a headless animal shown reclining 
on the top of a pilaster to demonstrate that it 
is a cat. J] cannot agree with Keller and 
Hiilsen who both would see in the animal a 
cat-like figure or sphinx crowning a grave- 
stele.2"° On a Boeotian toy oinochoe of the 
same period there is a fine tableau of a boy 
playing the lyre for the amusement of his 
cat who sits on a small stool and listens most 
attentively. This cat is admirably drawn (cf. 


Fic. 5).2" Several late-fifth-century coins of 


Tarentum and Rhegium show a youth, 


Demos personified, playing with an animal 
unmistakably like a cat in size and form.?" Its 
apparent pleasure in playing with a ball and 
thread, and its attempt to get at a small bird 
held out by the youth, readily suggest the 
familiar feline, and not the panther, as some 
numismatists have suggested. Besides, the 
animal is not tied to a leash. 




















Fic. 5 


(From the Berlin Museum) 


Lenormant has said?* that the domestic 
cat is not encountered “in any work of 
Hellenic art ... apart from those of Taren- 
tine origin.” Now judging from the objets 
d'art discussed above, this is an exaggeration. 
It is true that Apulian vases of the fourth 
century attest further the presence of the cat 
in Magna Graecia: on two vases at Ruvo*" are 
to be seen cats running on the out-stretched 
arms of young women. A beautiful aryballoid 
lekythos, first published in 1936, depicts 
two charming love scenes, in one of which 
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there is shown a young man holding out a 
cat on the back of his hand. It is said that no 
skeletons of cats have been unearthed at 
Pompeii.?"® The well-known cat-‘mosaic found 
there”!? may have been the opus of an Alex- 
andrian artist; we know that Pompeii was 
much frequented by GraecoEgyptians; in 
many respects, the city was more Alex- 
andrian than Italian. 


Introduction of Cats 


On a Roman tombstone of the early Em- 
pire (first half of the first century A.p.), there 
is a well-delineated house-cat. According to 
the inscription, the name of the deceased was 
Calpurnia Felicla (‘pussy’).2% A relief of the 
same period, in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome, shows a woman training 2 cat to dance 
to the strains of a lyre. A brace of birds is 
suspended above the animal to encourage it 
to stand on its hind legs.*"® The cat appears 
several times on GalloRoman reliefs: in the 
Musée des Antiques at Bordeaux we see a 
little girl holding a kitten with both hands, 
while a cock stands by her and pecks at the 
kitten’s tail;2"° and in the museum at Auxerre, 
there is a fragment of a stone statuette which 
represents a cat wearing a collar.” 

It would seem, then, that the introduction 
of the cat into Greece and southern Italy took 
place towards the fifth century s.c. This 
period was exactly the time when Egypt was 
opened definitely to Hellenic commerce.?” 
China and Egypt were the two centers of 
domestication of the cat in antiquity,?”* and 
we are led to conclude that Egypt was the 
source of the cats which passed over into 
classic lands,” perhaps through the agency of 
traders from Cyrene. They did not, however, 
attain the immediate popularity which we 
might expect; it seems that they remained 
rare and exotic animals until the second cen- 
tury A.D., and the period of their real popular- 
ity seems to have come even later—perhaps 
not until the Christian epoch when Greek 
monks came into Europe, bringing with 
“purring sphinxes” to share the solitude of 
their cells. Curiously enough, it was the 
Asiatic Huns who made the cat a really in- 
dispensable animal, since they brought with 
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them the rat that has ever since plagued 
Europe. 

As Reinach** and Jennison™* have pointed 
out, it must be remembered that the cat was 
so sacred in Egypt that it was not exported. 
Even missions were periodically dispatched 
to ransom those which had been smuggled 
out of Egypt. It seems that when Christianity 
spread over the land of the Nile, these barriers 
were let down: we may well be thankful to 
Christianity for the presence of our feline 
friend within our homes. 

This by no means completes the list of pets 
which appealed to the more eclectic tastes of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. It is obvious, 
however, that time and space will not allow 
me to discuss all of them in detail. Suffice it, 
then, to make note of the following: 

Pet goats were yoked to children’s carts, as 
seen in vase-paintings and reliefs.22”7 Even 
women cherished them, according to a 
Pompeian wall-painting: milady, in her 
boudoir, offers a branch to a goat.?% 

Eleven epigrams refer to cicadas kept as 
pets.”® The idyllic Greeks loved these chirp- 
ing insects and considered them equal to 
singing birds. Cages of reed and osier were 
woven to house these cheerful pets.” 

The pet white fawn of Sertorius is men- 
tioned by Pliny,”' Plutarch, Aulus Gel- 
lius,2** Appian,” and Frontinus.** There are 
scenes on Attic vases depicting ladies playing 
with deer,”** and children riding in carts to 
which deer have been yoked.”*7 

Horace has a passage which mentions, 
among other childish games, that of aedificare 
casas, plostello adiungere mures.2* In Dresden 
there is a terracotta representing a boy or 
youth seated, with a bowl in his lap. On the 
edge of the bowl rests a mouse.”** 

Martial, lamenting the death of a home- 
bred slave, says that, compared with her, 
inamabilis sciurus (squirrel) et frequens 
phoenix.? 

Fic. 6, apparently a fragment of a chous, 
shows a small girl with her two hands placed 
on the back of a turtle, as she crawls toward a 
boy.?41 According to Radermacher, the turtle 
is still prized as a pet by the modern Greeks.” 

Rare animals belonging to Roman em: 
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perors: Domitian’s pet lion, immortalized by 
Statius;? Caracalla’s constant companion, 
the lion Acinaces, which ate at the same table 
with him, and slept with him;?4* Antoninus 
Heliogabalus says Lampridius, habuit leones 
et leopardos exarmatos in deliciis.2“* Valen- 
tinian kept two fierce she-bears, named Gold- 
flake and Innocence, in cages near his bed- 
room.”#6 

















Fic. 6 


(Courtesy of Nationa! Museum, Copenhagen) 


Tamed panthers appear in scenes on Attic 
vases.?47 

Seneca (De Ira, 2. 31.6): aspice . . . et intra 
domum ursorum leonumque ora placida trac- 
tantibus adulantisque dominum feras. A terra- 
cotta figurine, found in Al Mina, Sueidia, 
shows a small fat boy caressing an animal 
which very much resembles a baby bear.?# 

Among his famous list of apophoreta, 
Martial includes the dorcas, a gazelle.2*® He 
also speaks of an ichneumon which belonged 
to a certain Marius, and a lagalopex (long- 
eared lynx? fennec?) which delighted Flac- 
cus.?5! 

Plutarch tells of a Spartan boy who stole a 
young fox and concealed it under his gar- 
ments. The animal bit the boy who, in fear of 


being discovered, quietly endured the pain 
and died.?5? 

Stories of Q. Hortensius and M. Crassus 
weeping over pet muraenae have often been 
quoted.25* Cicero speaks disparagingly of the 
rich, conservative set who “think themselves 
in the seventh heaven, if they have bearded 
mullet in their fishponds that will feed from 
their hand.”**4 Martial mentions the delicata 
muraena which natat ad magistrum.**> Not 
only Antonia Minor adorned her pet mur- 
aenae with eartings and in aures.*** Athe- 
naeus records the following: “For I myself 
have seen in Arethusa, near Chalcis—and 
perhaps most of you have also—mullets 
which were quite tame, and eels wearing sil- 
ver and gold earings, receiving food from 
those who offered it, bits of entrails from sac- 
rificial victims, and pieces of green cheese.”**? 

In the Carmina tria de mensibus are found 
the following lines: 


Captivam filo gaudens religasse lacertam, 
Quae suspensa manu mobile ludit opus.?** 


This brings us to observe that children’s 
games are much the same in every age and 
country. The Scholiast on Aristophanes*®® 
tells us that boys used to catch the 
Xpucoundodovhor, a thing like a golden-beetle, 
and tie it by the foot and then let it go the 
length of its tether. On a red-figured oinochoe, 
we see a boy preparing to tie a string to the 
insect’s foot.?®° Children still relish this pas- 
time at the expense of the “May” or “June” 
bug. 
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CorrIGENDUM 


In Part I of Dr. Lazenby’s article, the legend under 
Fig. 1 should read ‘‘Courtesy of the National Museum, 
Copenhagen.” 





tArthur Tappan Walker 


ITH rue peatH at 81 early in Sep- 

tember, 1948, of Arthur Tappan 
Walker, Professor Emeritus of Latin at the 
University of Kansas, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South lost one 
more of its venerable founder-members. It 
was he, in fact, who wrote a brief description 
of the first meeting, characteristically chary of 
enthusiasm, for the first issue of THe Crasst- 
CAL JouRNAL in December, 1905. He be- 
longed to that brilliant group of teachers and 
scholars who did so much to strengthen the 
Classics in the first decade of this century and 
to assert in this part of the country their 
independence of the eastern seaboard. Vigor- 
ous and aggressive in founding both the Asso- 
ciation and Tue CrassicaL JourNAL, the 
group represented what could justifiably. be 
described as a major movement in American 
scholarship. 

Prof. Walker was trained at New York 
University, Vanderbilt, and the University 
of Chicago. After teaching in several colleges 
he came to the University of Kansas as pro- 
fessor of Latin in 1897, where he retired from 
the chairmanship of the department of Latin 
and Greek in 1942. He was president of the 
CAMWS in 1908-09, joint managing editor 
of Tue Crassicat JourNnat from 1909 to 


1923, and for some years thereafter joint edi- 
tor-in-chief. His articles, dealing chiefly with 
Caesar and Latin syntax and published in 
Tue CrassicaAt JouRNAL, included a searching 
analysis of the report of the Classical Investi- 
gation and studies of ‘Latin word-order and 
sequence of tenses. His wellknown un- 
abridged school edition of Caesar’s Gallic 
War, still the best available, was the out- 
growth of his Chicago doctoral dissertation 
“The Sequence of Tenses in Latin.” Promi- 
nent in his teaching and his scholarship were 
his high standards and his impatience with 
inferior work. Among his former students 
was the late Tenney Frank. His geneality as 
a host and his kindness to younger colleagues 
were deeply appreciated. His brusque wit 
and dry remarks were the delight of his 
friends, whom he occasionally entertained 
with unpublished papers, full of his own 
arresting personality, on the Latin authors. 
His influence upon students was signally 
demonstrated at his death, when many of 
them wrote to his widow from all parts of the 
country to express their indebtedness to him 
and theic clear memory, through many years, 
of his trim, erect figure. 
L.R.L. 





We See 
By the Papers.... 


We urge all our readers to appoint themselves 
special clipping bureaus for this department, 
and to forward material to us suitably’ marked 
with the name of the periodical and the date 
of issue. If an item appears in a magazine that 
you do not wish to clip, send us the gist of the 
material on a penny postcard!—The Editors. 


THe Mimwauvuxee Journat on December 31 
heralded New Year's Eve with a not very sober 
article honoring the Roman origin of traditional 
celebrations. “Sacrifices of cake, wine and incense 
were to be made on New Year's Day, King Numa 
said, in honor of old Two-Face, otherwise Janus. 
... Those sacrifices of cake, wine and incense 
soon started to leave out the cake and incense. 
Pretty soon, also, everybody forgot about Janus 
and today he isn’t even given a thought.... 
But who cares? Good King Numa, here we come. 
One and all say “Whee!” And much more in 
the same vein. (Thanks to Professor Walter A. 
Jennrich of Concordia College, Milwaukee.) 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE Of classical education is 
suggested by two clippings received by this de- 
partment. From Mr. Joseph C. Morgan of York, 
Nebraska, a feature article in the Lincoln JouRNAL 
AND Star of December 5 deals with the establish- 
ment of a lectureship at the University of 
Nebraska in honor of Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School. Tracing the jurist’s dis- 
tinguished career, the article relates that he mas- 
tered Latin and Greek at an early age, attended 
the Latin School of the University of Nebraska, 
and specialized in the Classics and botany in 
the university. Elsewhere reference is made to 
his teaching Roman law and his ability to quote 
legal scholars in Latin. 

Eleanor Roosevelt's syndicated column for 
December 18 deals with the importance of lan- 
guage study for improving world relationships, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt testifies that, although in 
school she was bored with Caesar, on going 
abroad she was pleased to find that Latin helped 
her in learning a number of European languages. 


Tue Frencu Town of St. Dié has presented to 
the American people the sole surviving copy of 
the 1507 printing of the Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, by Martin Waldseemueller, which is said 
to contain the first appearance in print of the 
name America. Professor Harry L. Levy of 
Hunter College sent the clipping from the New 
York Times of November 24, which gives a 
reproduction of a page of the old book, from 
which we may quote a sample: “ . . . et alia quar- 
ta pars per Americum Vesputium .. . inventa 
est, quam non video cur quis iure vetet ab Amer- 
ico inventore sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen 
quasi Americi terram, sive Americam dicendam.” 


So AMERICA, SEEN FROM ABROAD, in the sixteenth 
century. For a twentieth-century view, Time, 
November 29, comments on the book As Others 
See Us by André Visson. “At the root of 
Europe’s misconceptions about the U.S. is what 
Visson calls ‘the Athenian complex.’ Europeans, 
he thinks, regard the U.S. somewhat as the 
Greeks regarded the rise of muscular, uncultured 
Rome.” The reader may recall references to 
similar views in CJ 43.202 and 338. 


THE puBLicity given to Dr. Geweke’s work and 
the CEP Vergil project by an article in Time, 
which was mentioned by this department in 
November, started repercussions which fre- 
quently reach our editorial office. Professor 
Frederic Peachy of the University of Maine sent 
us two editorials from the Bangor Dany News, 
dated October 15 and November 8, which dis 
cuss the contemporary assassination of Caesar. 
In the first, Reginald Wright Kauffman, a former 
editor of the News, approves of the proposals to 
banish Caesar and amputate the grammar, but 
wants to throw out Vergil as well. His recom- 
mendation is to introduce beginners in Latin to 
Nepos, whose “exciting themes” are expected to 
tempt them on to Cicero, Horace, Lucretius, and 
Catullus. The second editorial concurs with 
Kauffman, putting in an additional plug for 
Kirtland’s Fabulae Faciles, “a simple Latin version 
of Aesop’s Fables” (sic). 

Then there are the views of Professor Spack- 
man expressed in an article in this issue. Quot 
homines, tot sententiae. 


PLEASE TuRN TO PAGE 322 
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“The scientist ... looks for the vera causa ... until he is 


satisfied that he has found it.” 


Philosophy and Medicine 


In Ancient Greece 
Harold W. Miller 


F THE TREATISES contained in the 

Hippocratic Corpus, though many are 
important for varying reasons, one especially 
—the treatise On Ancient Medicine—has 
been judged of peculiar significance by mod- 
ern students of the development of Greek 
thought. For Greek medicine, which was at 
first a severely practical art, had by at least 
the beginning of the fifth century come into 
definite contact with the speculations of 
natural philosophy, as a result of which its 
development in the course of the century was 
essentially altered. The relationship with 
natural philosophy amounted in fact to 
crossfertilization, for each discipline made 
far-reaching and beneficent impressions upon 
the other. Certainly natural philosophy, with 
its rational conception of Nature, its search 
for natural explanations, and its attempt to 
achieve universally applicable laws, provided 
the rational framework and foundation vital 
for the ultimate evolution of medicine into a 
true science. Yet, however much it was 
indebted to philosophy, in the latter part of 
the century medicine found its own essential 
principles threatened by the excessive intru- 
sion of the speculative and intuitive hypoth- 








An Eprroriat Review 


(In order to provide our readers with a wider view of an 
important field of ancient thought, we have asked Pro- 
fessor Miller of Furman University to write an extended 
review of Jones, W. H. S., Philosophy and Medicine in 
Ancient Greece (Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Suppl. 
8): Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press (1946). 
Pp. 106. $2.00. 

Professor Miller has done an important amount of re- 
search into Greek medicine and is amply qualified to dis- 
cuss the earliest clear definition of the scientific spirit in 
European culture. 








eses of philosophy into its own sphere—a 
threat recognized in several places in the 
Corpus. But nowhere is this danger more 
explicitly described and opposed than by the 
physician who wrote, probably between 
430-400 B.c., the treatise On Ancient Medi- 
cine, vigorously insisting upon the imperative 
need of maintaining the empirical basis and 
method of medicine. Thus the treatise formu- 
lated, perhaps for the first time and with 
conscious recognition of the mutually hostile 
attitudes and purposes of medicine and 
philosophy, the basic principles which should 
properly govern the practice and further 
development of medical science. It does not 
at all detract from the real significance of the 
treatise that its formulation of principles 
might appear, to the modern scientist, in- 
adequate and some of its medical ideas naive. 
For the empirical approach and method in- 
sisted upon by the writer, in principle at 
least, is the true basis of all scientific study 
and knowledge of nature. The epistemology 
here described in embryo has been adequately 
elaborated only in modern times. 


Pythagorean Medicine 


THE INTERMINGLING of natural philosophy 
and medicine which stimulated the composi- 
tion of On Ancient Medicine in this period 
critical for the history of medicine constitutes 
a problem that is complex as well as extremely 
illuminating to the understanding of the 
intellectual growth of the fifth century. In a 
recent monograph Professor Jones has pub- 
lished the results of a fresh investigation of 
this problem, along with a new edition of the 
text and a translation, and a valuable com- 
mentary. Although there is of necessity 
much that is obscured by the loss of evidence, 
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the major influences in the inter-relationship 
of philosophy and medicine may be perceived 
with some degree of clarity. 

At the dawn of philosophic thought and 
for some seventy years thereafter, medicine 
and philosophy were completely separate, for 
Thales and the Ionians restricted their specu- 
lations to natural philosophy. Inquiry con- 
cerning man and his physical organism arose 
later. It was only with the establishing of the 
Pythagorean society that the scope of phi- 
losophy began to widen, and it was there, 
probably, that medicine and philosophy first 
came together. While the sources of our 
knowledge of the early Pythagorean order are 
late and too defective to furnish much certain 
information, what is known about the gen- 
eral nature of the Pythagorean community 
and its purposes, its devotion to the ideals of 
mens sana in corpore sano, suggests some 
attention to the diet and regimen of its mem- 
bers, and to medicine generally. The re- 
lationship may, however, have been much 
more profound that these considerations 
imply. Two fragments of Heraclitus condemn 
Pythagoras for his devotion to ‘much learn- 
ing’ (oAvuabin) and his practice of scientific 
investigation (icropin). Though the evidence 
is not conclusive, this seems to be condem- 
nation of scientific ‘research’ and, perhaps, the 
attempt to derive philosophy from it, by a 
strongly speculative thinker who attempted 
to apprehend reality on purely intuitive 
grounds, with the aid only of rational postu- 
lates. This evidence, along with the Pythago- 
rean conception of geometrical numbers as the 
real essence of things, makes apparent the 
great importance of the sciences, one of 
which was very likely medicine, in the in- 
tellectual activity of the Pythagorean order. 


Medicine and Natural Philosophy 


In THE LIFE and work of the physician, 
Alcmaeon of Croton (flor. perhaps 500 B.c.), 
interest in medicine and natural philosophy 
merges for the first time, so far as is known, 
in one thinker. The testimonies make it clear 
that Alcmaeon was, if not indeed a pupil of 
Pythagoras, at least intimately acquainted 
with the Pythagorean communityand thought, 


and that, though primarily a physician, he also 
discussed natural philosophy. Aristotle is our 
most important authority for the similarity 
of early Pythagorean ideas to those of Alc- 
maeon, though he is uncertain’ whether Alec- 
maeon borrowed from the Pythagoreans or 
the Pythagoreans from Alcmaeon. However 
this may be, the connection is certain. Cer- 
tain Pythagoreans quite early either substi- 
tuted for the doctrine of numbers o- added to 
it a doctrine of ten opposites as the first 
principles of existence, e.g., limited, unlimited; 
odd, even; one, multitude; etc. Alcmaeon 
restricted his pairs of opposites to “human 
matters’ only, e.g., white, black; sweet, bit- 
ter; good, bad, etc. Professor Jones believes 
that the doctrine of opposites may have been 
derived from Alcmaeon’s acquaintance with 
physiology and morbid pathology, as the 
passage compiled by Aétius (5.30.1) concern- 
ing Alcmaeon suggests. “Health is a condi- 
tion maintained by equality (icovoyuin) among 
the powers, the moist, the dry, the cold, the 
hot, the bitter, the sweet and the rest, but 
an autocracy (uouvapxin) among these pro- 
duces disease. For autocracy is destructive of 
one or other member of a pair. A disease 
occurs through excess of heat or cold, be- 
cause of too much or too little nourishment, 
in the blood, the marrow or the brain. Some- 
times disease occurs in these from external 
causes, from waters of such and such kinds, 
or from some similar cause. But health is an 
harmonious blending (kpaois) of the various 
qualities.” This conception of the nature of 
disease and health exerted much influence on 
subsequent philosophy and on medicine, 
persisting in the latter, with some modifica- 
tion, as long as the humoral pathology. 


Alcmaeon and the Brain 


Havinc concetvep and developed this 
doctrine of opposites for man, the microcosm, 
did Alcmaeon attempt perhaps also to apply 
it to the macrocosm, thinking that the réxvq 
of medicine might thus lead to émorqyn and 
to understanding of reality? If this assumption 
be accepted, the famous passage in the Phaedo 
(96b), generally admitted to refer to Alcmae’ 
on, becomes more meaningful and indicative 
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of his influence upon later philosophy. Here, 
Socrates relates that when he was young he 
had investigated the theory as to whether 
“it is the brain that gives the sensations of 
hearing, seeing and smelling, and from these 
come memory and opinion, and from memory 
and opinion, when it has reached a state of 
stability, comes knowledge.” This theory of 
epistemology, which would seek to approach 
reality utlimately through sense-perceptions, 
was of course opposed by the Platonic con- 
ception, according to which reality is to be 
apprehended, not through sense-perceptions, 
but directly “by the soul itself.” Though Alec- 
maeon'’s view was thus rejected by Plato, 
Aristotle’s theory of knowledge seems to be 
developed, with a few refinements in detail, 
from that of Alemaeon and is described, in 
fact, in language very similar to that of Plato 
in the passage mentioned above. Thus, Alc- 
maeon’s medical doctrines, derived mainly 
perhaps from his study of anatomy and phys- 
iology, profoundly influenced later episte- 
mology and philosophic thought. And by 
adapting ideas from all his own speculations 
or those of earlier philosophy to the empirical 
medical doctrines then existing, he was the 
first to create what may be called a philosophy 
of medicine. Thus, his theory of health and 
disease, quoted above, is a speculative hypoth- 
esis, not an empirical doctrine. 

A further mingling of medicine and phi- 
losophy is encountered in the enigmatic 
treatise of the Hippocratic Corpus entitled 
On Sevens. The difficulties of the dating and 
understanding of the treatise are greatly 
increased by the fact that it now exists only 
in one Arabic and two Latin translations, with 
only a few fragments (and these perhaps not 
original) in Greek, so that there is much diver- 
gence of opinion as to the date and prove- 
nience of the work. Professor Jones’ argument 
for an early date rests largely on chapter XI, 
for which, perhaps, a sixth-century date is 
indicated (the rest of the treatise alone would 
probably be assigned on internal grounds to 
the fourth century). This strange chapter 
describes a map of the world by analogy to 
the human body and divides the earth into 
seven parts, identifying parts of the body with 


various parts of Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean (e.g., the Peloponnesus is the head and 
face, Egypt the belly, etc.). Strangely, the 
‘map’ disregards Athens, Delphi, and the 
Western Greeks, places of importance in later 
times which probably would not have been 
disregarded, if the chapter were late in com- 
position. This chapter therefore seems crude 
and early, but the rest of the treatise is con- 
sonant with the supposition of a later date. 
Yet the possible assumption that the treatise 
is a patchwork, as in the case of other works 
in the Corpus, is opposed by the presence of a 
kind of unity in the treatise as a whole, as 
analysis demonstrates. Much of the medical 
doctrine is Hippocratic in spirit, but there is 
much also that is un-Hippocratic. 


Microcosm and Macrocosm 


THE QUESTION as to provenience and date is 
particularly important because the treatise 
quite definitely unites medicine and phi- 
losophy, consistently presenting the signifi- 
cance of the number seven in all the major 
aspects of both disciplines. Though a full 
analysis is impossible here, the significance 
of the number seven is discussed as applied, 
first, to the seven spheres of the universe, the 
seven constellations, the seven winds, the 
seven seasons of the year, the seven periods 
of life, the seven corresponding parts of the 
macrocosm and microcosm, the seven parts of 
the human body, the seven functions of the 
head, the seven elements of the soul, etc. 
This, and the remaining portions, which are 
more narrowly medical in scope, illustrate 
very clearly the intimate connection which 
has arisen between philosophy and medicine. 
As a whole the treatise reflects constantly a 
medical theory which for long affected both 
philosophy and medicine profoundly. The 
influence of this theory may indeed be ob- 
served in a number of works in the Corpus. 
This is the hypothesis that man is a part 
of the whole of Nature. Man, the microcosm, 
is the counterpart of the macrocosm. Conse- 
quently, the human being, his organism, and 
its health and diseases, cannot be compre- 
hended unless one understands the nature 
of the whole of the universe and its processes. 
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The comprehensiveness of the attitude to- 
ward knowledge which this theory encour- 
aged flourished widely certainly until after 
Aristotle, whose work, however, gave rise 
to an opposing tendency toward specializa- 
tion. 

The Four Elements 


By THE TIME of Empedocles, the philosopher 
and physician of Acragas and the outstanding 
figure of the Western or Sicilian school of 
medicine, philosophy and medicine have 
become inextricably woven together. Despite 
the mass of legendary material which soon 
accumulated about the life of this man, re- 
sulting easily enough from his mystical and 
allegorical manner of composition, Empedo- 
cles is revealed as a student of nature in the 
broadest sense of the term, a thinker (and 
not a charlatan or ‘medicine man’) with a 
special interest in the nature of man. Phi- 
losophy for Empedocles embraced all aspects 
of being; science, he realized, must include 
the past and the future, as well as the present, 
and the science of medicine must not be 
limited solely to empirical observation of 
morbid phenomena. The phenomena of hu- 
man life and health can be understood only 
in their relation to the whole of nature. Pur- 
sued on this basis, Empedocles apparently 
conceived the possibilities of research in 
science and medicine to be almost unlimited. 

Some of the chief doctrines of Empedocles 
reveal the broadness of his thought. The four 
elements were identified with the traditional 
opposites, the hot, the cold, the moist, and 
the dry. The blood around the heart (not the 
brain, as Alcmaeon had taught) is the seat of 
consciousness. Breathing takes place through 
the ‘pores’ of the body, and is connected with 
the motion of the blood. In his doctrine that 
bone is a blending of three of the elements, 
Empedocles created, even if crudely, the 
conception of chemical formulae. Perhaps 
most remarkable was Empedocles’ clear con- 
ception of the principle of the natural evolu- 
tion of animal organisms. By his insistence on 
the study of nature as an organic whole, 
Empedocles added to the physics of earlier 
philosophy biology, physiology (especially of 
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respiration, generation, birth and death), 
and psychology, at least of sense-perception. 

In the system of Anaxagoras also, despite 
difficulties of interpretation, the same com- 
prehensiveness is observable. First, his ‘ele- 
ments’ were flesh, bone, blood, marrow, etc., 
an hypothesis clearly indicative of his inter- 
est in the nature of man. The doctrine of 
Nous, which Professor Jones thinks was 
derived from observation of the function of 
mind in man, suggests that he made the equa- 
tion between macrocosm and microcosm. 
Contrary to the Empedoclean conception 
that man can be understood only in relation 
to the cosmos, Anaxagoras seems to have 
taken the position that the cosmos can be 
comprehended only in relation to man. In any 
case, the investigation of the nature of man is 
well established as an integral part of natural 
philosophy. 


Plato and the Hippocratics 

THE INFLUENCE of medicine upon the 
thought, and even the style, of Plato was 
very profound and extensive and requires 
more detailed treatment than the author was 
able to give. Professor Jones discusses the 
influence of the Western school of medicine 
upon Plato, who was interested in the doc: 
trines of Pythagoreanism, in the Timaeus, 
and of medicine generally in two passages in 
other dialogues in which descriptions of 
medical method are introduced with evident 
approval. In the Charmides (156b-157c), 
Socrates mentions that he has heard a medical 
theory to the effect that the physician cannot 
treat the eyes properly without treating the 
whole head, nor the head without treating 
the whole body, nor the body without treat- 
ing the soul. “The part can never be well 
unless the whole be well.” The fundamental 
truth of the principle that successful medical 
practice depends upon understanding of all 
the real causes of disease, physical and psy- 
chological, and upon treatment of the organ- 
ism as a whole, local treatment being inade- 
quate, has been verified by modern medical 
research. 

The famous passage in the Phaedrus 
(27cc-e) is obscure and has received contra 
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dictory interpretations, in spite of the most 
meticulous examination by scholars. Plato 
here attributes to Hippocrates the principle 
that nothing can be known about the body 
apart from knowledge of ‘the whole’ (the 
statement was introduced in connection with 
the question as to whether the nature of the 
soul can be comprehended satisfactorily apart 
from the nature of ‘the whole’). Does ‘the 
whole’ (rod dAov) mean ‘the universe’ or ‘the 
whole man’? Professor Jones suspects that 
Plato was unconsciously thinking of man as 
the microcosm, and interprets the passage as 
meaning that Hippocrates believed that 
success in medicine depended upon the phy- 
sician’s knowledge of man’s environment and 
the reactions of the organism to the environ- 
ment. What is meant here may be illustrated 
in part, I think, in the Airs Waters and Places 
of the Corpus. Plato then continues by de- 
scribing the Hippocratic method more specifi- 
cally: in investigating the nature of anything, 
one must determine whether its nature is 
simple or multiform (i.e., of one element, or 
compounded of many elements, interpreting 
clos in the sense in which it often occurs in 
the Corpus). If it is simple, the physician 
must learn what power it has of acting and of 
being acted upon. If it is composite or multi- 
form, he must enumerate the forms, and then 
investigate for each form what power it has of 
acting and of being acted upon. That is to 
say, the physician should first carefully in- 
vestigate and analyze nature, enumerate the 
forms, and then determine the treatment most 
suitable for each nature. It is worthwhile 
noting that the method here described by 
Plato coincides in its most salient features to 
a remarkable degree with that urged by the 
writer of On Ancient Medicine. 

It is in the Timaeus that Plato deals with 
medicine and science most extensively. The 
scientific ideas of the treatise are perhaps not 
genuinely Platonic in origin or thought but, 
according to A. E. Taylor, a treatment of 
Pythagorean science of the fifth century, 
combined with not a few doctrines of Em- 
pedocles. Anatomy, physiology, and pa- 
thology constitute much of the treatise; the 
discussions of these, along with many other 


departments of knowledge, are introduced 
to support the hypothesis that an intelligent 
creator designed the mind and the organism 
of man, their functions and activities, these 
being indeed manifestations of purposiveness 
and intelligent design in nature. While the 
teleology of the Timaeus as abstracted from 
the medical, anatomical and physiological 
knowledge is Plato's own, the facts them- 
selves were doubtless derived eclectically 
from various sources. Philistion (especially 
in the account of fevers) and Philolaus are 
generally acknowledged to be the principal 
sources, while the influence of the school of 
Cos seems negligible. This strange disregard 
is probably to be accounted for simply be- 
cause Plato was better acquainted with 
Sicilian medicine, after his visits to Sicily, than 
with the Coan. Besides, his interest in medi- 
cine in the treatise was secondary, his purpose 
being simply to use anatomical and physiolog- 
ical knowledge to support and illustrate the 
hypothesis that the intelligent design in 
nature reveals a beneficent Creator. 

Even among the approximately seventy 
works comprising the Hippocratic Corpus 
the influence of philosophy is not lacking. 
Indeed, comparatively few of the treatises 
are truly scientific, in the modern sense of the 
word, while many are vitiated as scientific 
works, in varying degree, by rhetoric, by 
superstition, and by pseudo-philosophy (the 
last implying the use in medicine of rational 
but unverifiable hypotheses). The reason for 
this is involved in the manner in which 
medicine developed, and its effect on medicine 
is well expressed by Professor Jones: ‘““Medi- 
cine, like all true science, has had in its his- 
tory at least three enemies—superstition, 
pseudo-philosophy, and rhetoric. The first 
two profess to solve mysteries; the third is an 
ornament that often hides the truth instead 
of adorning it. Faced by disease the super- 
stitious man might say: “This is the work of 
a devil’; the pseudo-philosopher: ‘It is due 
to an excess of cold’; the rhetorician. “Disease 
is but a blessing in disguise.’ The scientist, on 
the other hand, looks for the vera causa, 
persevering until he is satisfied that he has 
found it.” 
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At least two books—Arts and Breaths— 
are purely epideictic displays of sophistic 
rhetoric of the type attacked by Plato in the 
Gorgias. There is evidence of superstition 
in a few passages in various treatises, but it is 
matter for great praise that several writers 
condemned superstition in the most unspar- 
ing terms. Thus, the physician who wrote 
On the Sacred Disease begins with the em- 
phatic statement: “I am about to discuss the 
disease called sacred. It is not in my opinion 
any more divine or more sacred than any 
other diseases, but it has a natural cause, and 
its supposed origin is due to men’s inexperi- 
ence, and to their wonder about its peculiar 
character.” And this attitude is emphasized 
throughout the treatise. The rejection of 
superstition and divine causation and the 
insistence that all phenomena are natural, 
uniform, and regular is characteristic of the 
spirit of Hippocratic medicine. 


Rejection of Superstition 


THREE TREATISES, of the rest, were composed 
definitely under the influence of philosophy, 
to so great a degree as to interfere with and 
destroy the positive scientific outlook, while 
few of the treatises are entirely free of this 
destructive approach to the understanding of 
health and disease. A brief description of the 
underlying theses of these three works will 
make apparent the reasons why this procedure 
is harmful to medicine. In all three, the writ- 
ers reject the empirical approach and attempt 
to reconcile medicine with philosophic hypoth- 
eses. Regimen I borrows both from Anaxag- 
oras and Heraclitus. Its basic assumption is 
that health is maintained by a proper adjust- 
ment of fire to water in the organism, and the 
hypothesis is elaborated and applied in great 
detail. The writer of Breaths applies to medi- 
cine the theories of the eclectic philosopher 
and physician Diogenes of Apollonia, perceiv- 
ing in air, Diogenes’ primary substance, the 
basic cause of all diseases. The most puzzling 
of the three is Nutriment, a work written m 
highly poetic language and an enigmatic 
aphoristic style. The writer tries to adapt the 
doctrines of Heraclitus to the processes of 


digestion and nutriment. It is the ravra pei 
of Heraclitus, along with the power (divas 
‘essential quality’) of food as the constant, 
which the writer uses as the basis of his 
theory of the growth and decay of the organ- 
ism. 


Unverifiable Hypotheses 


IN EACH OF THESE three works and in 
passages of others, the approach to medicine 
is made by the use of unverified and unverif- 
able rational hypotheses or assumptions. Here 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the modern and the ancient philo 
sophical conception of hypotheses. For the 
modern scientist, an hypothesis is a generaliza- 
tion from facts, a rational attempt to explain 
phenomena, and it becomes possible only after 
as exhaustive as possible observation of 
phenomena, along with experiment. It is 
solely on the foundation of phenomena that 
the hypothesis is constructed, and it should 
be verifiable, at least largely, by application 
to further phenomena. For ancient philos- 
ophy, as seen particularly in the method of 
Plato (until some degree of change was 
stimulated by Aristotle’s scientific methods), 
an hypothesis was indeed a generalization and 
a rational attempt to explain phenomena, but 
it was very largely, if not wholly, a rational 
speculation or assumption, not founded on ob- 
servation and classification of phenomena and 
not verified by further observation or testing 
by application to phenomena. It was to 
protest and condemn this use in medicine of 
theories that were unverified and in their 
very nature unverifiable that On Ancient 
Medicine was written. But it contains more 
than a polemic. The writer goes on to describe 
the proper theory of medicine, supporting 
his argument with frequent appeals to phe: 
nomena and with keen and acute reasoning. 
Though he does not entirely succeed in escap 
ing the error he is himself condemning, he 
does everywhere betray his conception of 
and devotion to medicine as a science. Analy 
sis of the treatise which, contrasting with 
many other works of the Corpus, is compat 
tively carefully constructed, discloses the true 
scientific outlook of the author. 
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The writer begins with a severe rejection 
of hypotheses as the basis of science. “All 
who, having taken in hand to speak or write 
about medicine, have postulated for their 
argument a postulate of their own—heat, or 
cold, or moisture or dryness, or any other 
thing they fancy—narrowing down the pri- 
mary cause of men’s diseases and death by 
postulating one thing or two as the same 
cause for all, these make obvious errors in 
many of their novelties.” The basic source 
of error is the hypothesis that diseases may 
all be assigned to one, or to two, causes, and 
the writer reverts often to this fallacious 
approach to the problems of medicine. But, 
further, such thinkers are vigorously con- 
demned because they disregard the researches 
and discoveries of a science which already 
exists and is well-established as such. There is 
consequently no need for the introduction 
into medicine of philosophic hypotheses 
whose truthfulness cannot be tested by ap- 
plication. It is evident that the process of 
verification, leading to certain knowledge, is 
regarded as vital by the writer. 

Far from needing hypotheses of a novel 
nature, medicine, using the principles and 
method long ago evolved, has already at- 
tained much certain knowledge. Further 
progress will result if the investigator bases 
his researches on these same principles. But 
one who attempts, rejecting these tested 
methods, to make discoveries on the basis 
of a different principle is simply deceived. 
It is particularly necessary for the physician 
to avoid postulates foreign to medicine in 
discussing disease and health and to speak in 
language understandable to ordinary people, 
for the subject matter of medicine, both in dis- 
course and research, consists of the symptoms 
of diseases. These must consequently be ex- 
plained in ordinary language, i.e., diagnosis 
and prognosis must be employed and in such 
fashion that the layman may understand and 
the physician attain his object. Hence again 
hypotheses of a strange nature are unneeded. 

Medicine was, in fact, gradually derived 
from regimen by a natural process. For 
nothing else than necessity impelled men to 
search for and discover medicine, since the 


same diet and drink were not beneficial 
equally to those who were well and those 
who were sick, and learning this caused men 
to try to ascertain the regimen best suited 
to the ill. Furthermore, the regimen and nu- 
triment now prevailing for people in health 
were discovered because mankind, previously 
subsisting on the gross regimen of animals, 
suffered greatly and became ill and died, be- 
cause the regimen was too gross for their 
natures. Even though previously men were 
accustomed more to such a regimen than 
men of present times, the resulting ills caused 
them to seek food more suitable for their con- 
stitutions. Carrying on research and experi- 
ment, they discovered foods which could be 
more easily digested, and this discovery led 
to nutrition, growth and health. To this 
research and discovery the name of medical 
science may justifiably be applied. The physi- 
cal trainer is in fact still making new dis- 
coveries in researches of this same type. 


Medicine from Dietetics 


THE WRITER CONTINUES With the theme of 
the manner in which medicine was discov- 
ered and evolved from dietetics. At first, the 
physician merely lessened the quantity of food 
for the sick, but left the quality undisturbed. 
When this was observed not to suit some 
who were ill, slops were invented in which 
strong ingredients were mixed in small 
amounts with much water, to obtain weaker 
nutriment. If even slops were too strong, 
only drinks of moderate strength and quan- 
tity were administered. The principle may 
be stated thus: though excessive quantity is 
harmful in diet, it is the strongest nutriment 
(76 icxupotarov) which is most harmful to 
health. The distinction between quantity and 
degree or intensity drawn by the writer and 
used throughout the treatise is a new and 
important idea in medicine. 

In principle, then, there is no difference 
between the physician who discovered diet 
and regimen suitable for the ill and the inves- 
tigators who discovered foods suitable for 
mankind in health. The latter sought tore- 
move from regimen that which was unsuit- 
able to man’s constitution, while the former 





does the same thing for the individual in a 
temporary condition of illness. The two do 
not differ except in scope and complexity. 

But the writer is aware that the matter is 
not so simple as already stated. Strong nutri- 
ment does not always injure and weak nutri- 
ment always benefit the sick and the well. In 
that case the procedure would be simplified 
to reducing the strength of the nutriment. 
But, equally, injury results if the nutriment 
be deficient, for abstinence and depletion as 
well as surfeit have an effect on the constitu- 
tion. Diseases are complex then and require 
great accuracy of method. But no mechanical 
criterion of accuracy can be secured. One 
must aim at some measure which will give ac- 
curate knowledge, but the only criterion 
available is the feeling (ato@nois) of the body 
itself. Consequently, the physician's task is 
to acquire the most accurate knowledge pos- 
sible. In this endeavor, exactness is rarely 
possible, but high praise is due to those 
whose knowledge permits only slight errors. 
It may be noted that the demand for accuracy 
and for knowledge based on empiric observa- 
tion here stressed displays the scientific 
spirit at its best. This demand is reiterated 
again in a later chapter. 

For proof of the proposition that illness 
arises from unaccustomed depletion as well as 
surfeit, appeal is made to observation of the 
regimen of healthy people. Whether they 
have formed the habit of eating lunch as well as 
dinner, if the customary habit be beneficial 
to them, variation from their regimen, 
whether it leads to depletion or to its op- 
posite, will frequently be the beginning of an 
illness. The symptoms described as resulting 
from variation in regimen are detailed and 
are clearly derived from the experience of the 
physician. A rational explanation of the cause 
of the symptoms is then added. 

After this description of the origin and 
growth of medicine and exposition of method, 
the writer reverts to the theme with which 
he began—the use of speculative hypotheses, 
and deductions from them, in medicine. To 
this procedure he now denies validity on 
empirical grounds. The hot, the cold, the 
moist, and the dry are not the causes of dis- 
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ease. If they are to be considered such, they 
should be used as remedies in cases of illness 
imagined to be caused by one of the opposites 
—e.g., heat should be applied for cold, cold 
for heat, etc. An example is introduced to 
clarify the objection. If a man with a weak 
constitution should eat raw meat and raw 
wheat and drink much water, with ensuing 
illness, what treatment should be applied? 
Heat or cold, dryness or moisture? According 
to his opponents, one of these should be used 
in treatment, since one of the opposites is 
postulated as the cause of illness. But actually 
the real remedy is a change to a diet and 
regimen more suited to the man’s constitu- 
tion. The men who discovered medicine did 
not believe that the opposites caused illness; 
rather it was the extreme strength of each 
thing, since it was too powerful for the con- 
stitution, which caused harm. The con- 
stituents of the organism are salt, bitter, 
sweet, acid, and many others, with powers 
of all kinds in number and strength. Now each 
of the constituents may occur in an extreme 
degree, but when the constituents are well- 
mixed and blended, no single one is manifest 
nor does it cause pain. When, however, any 
one constituent is isolated and separated, ill 
ness results. In the same way, when foods are 
well-blended and form a single, simple whole, 
with nothing too strong and unblended, not 
illness, but strength, growth and nourish- 
ment result. 


Hot or Dry Treatment 


FurRTHER, HOW DO THOSE who base medi- 
cine on the new postulate treat their pa- 
tients? Surely they have not discovered an 
absolute hot or cold or dry or moist, which 
participates in no other form. They could not 
prescribe, for instance, “some heat,” since the 
patient would ask, “what hot thing?’ But the 
hot never occurs by itself but in conjunction 
with various other properties, i.e., the in 
sipid, the astringent, etc. These various com 
binations produce different effects, for it is 
not the heat but the other properties which 
have the great power to affect the organism. 

The hot and the cold, in fact, have less 
power in the body than any of the other qual- 
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ities, since these two opposites naturally tend 
to moderate and to neutralize each other. A 
number of empirical examples are urged in 
support of this point. The true explanation 
of fevers shows also that it is not heat which 
causes fever. In conditions caused simply by 
heat or by cold, alternation to the opposite 
condition occurs and relief results. But in 
other conditions, the disorder arises from the 
presence of acrid humors, and the only reme- 
dies are purging or coction and blending of 
the humors or powers. Heat and cold, how- 
ever, cannot undergo coction. The organism, 
moreover, is in the healthiest condition when 
coction of the humors is most complete. And 
here the author, ending his explanation of 
disease and method, turns again to the rejec- 
tion of philosophy. 

Certain physicians and scientists insist 
that it is impossible for one to know medicine 
unless one understands what man consists 
of. But these questions as to what the nature 
of man is to begin with, how he first came into 
being, and of what constituents he was made, 
are questions of natural philosophy. Actually, 
such inquiries have nothing to do with medi- 
cine. Rather, knowledge of nature can be 
attained only through medicine, when it is 
itself properly understood and conducted. 
By this is meant learning through medicine 
what a man is and through what causes he 
derives his being. The physician must es- 
pecially know the nature of man in relation 
to his food and drink, and in relation to his 
habits generally, as well as what effect each 
will exert upon each individual. In discussing 
these questions, general and unqualified judg- 
ments inust be avoided and specific knowl- 
edge must be sought. Further, the physician 
should not assume that disorders which may 
occur spontaneously in the course of an illness 
necessarily result from some particular act 
done by the patient, but the true cause and 
effect must be searched out. 

The physician must learn what diseases 
arise from powers (extreme strength of hu- 
mors) as well as from ‘shapes,’ that is, the 
forms of the organs of the body. The action 
and functions of various shapes in the body 
and the effect of each in its functioning should 


be understood by analogy to objects external 
to man, since symptoms may be modified 
by the activities of the various organs. And 
the writer attempts at some length to de- 
scribe the effects of the shapes of various 
organs. One must also learn the powers of the 
humors, their relation to each other, and their 
effects upon the organism by observation of 
things outside the body and by reasoning 
about them. Again in these last two chap- 
ters of the treatise, the emphasis upon de- 
tailed empiric observation is to be com- 
mended. The reader will have noted in this 
analysis of the physician’s doctrine and re- 
pudiation of philosophy, so far as medicine 
was concerned, much that warrants approval 


Medical Independence 


PERHAPS THE Outstanding merit of Ancient 
Medicine is the writer's immediate awareness 
of the danger to medical science of the dis- 
ruptive influence of natural philosophy, and 
the consequent insistence that medicine is to 
be based at all stages upon the highest possi- 
ble degree of empiricism and detailed obser- 
vation and study of each individual case. 
Medical science and philosophy were in 
truth separate undertakings, with different 
purposes and aims and, consequently, with 
necessarily differing methods. Independence 
of medical science was much to be desired. 
Hence arose the writer's hostility to the 
speculative hypotheses of philosophy, which 
were in their very nature incapable of verifi- 
cation as well as of application. It is true 
that the writer’s own thought was not en- 
tirely consistent nor completely free of prin- 
ciples that were in some degree hypothetical 
or, rather, of the nature of generalizations. 
His own theory of medicine is in fact not 
absolutely empiric and positivistic. Rejecting 
both the theory of the four humors (blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) and the 
doctrine of the four principles (the hot, the 
cold, the moist, and the dry), he follows the 
doctrine originated perhaps by Alcmaeon of 
Croton: that health of the organism is the 
harmonious blending of opposite qualities, 
unlimited in number and each with its own 
power or effect. When the proportionate 





harmony of these is disturbed, disease re- 
sults. This is, it is true, theoretical. But it is 
very probable that the author conceived of 
his medical doctrine as having been derived 
from accumulated observation and experi- 
ence. Certainly, the method of treatment 
which he expounds with much attention to 
detail indicates the empiric attitude. Cure of 
disease is to be brought about by restoration 
of proportion and balance of the various quali- 
ties in the organism, by administration of 
nutriment in a diet that it determined as suit- 
able to each individual case. Throughout his 
whole discussion of method, it is evident 
that the writer relies upon knowledge which 
has become available through empiric obser- 
vation and reasoning from empiric data. His 
insistence on accuracy and exactness in 
measurement and treatment, and his concep- 
tion of the necessity of studying each case in- 
dividually give evidence of the scientific 
mind. Throughout he is vitally interested in 
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phenomena, not some ultimate reality; and 
he does succeed, except as limited by the 
perhaps inescapable restrictions of his period, 
in maintaining an attitude that is in principle 
thoroughly empirical and scientific. 

In discussing the authorship of On Ancient 
Medicine, Professor Jones points out that the 
writer must remain unidentified. Some of the 
medical doctrine stressed in the treatise is in 
agreement with Hippocratic doctrine, but 
some of the most authentic teachings of the 
Coan school are either lacking or are op- 
posed in the work. On internal grounds, 
consequently, it is impossible to attribute the 
treatise with certainty to Hippocrates or to 
anyone else. It is regrettable that evidence as 
to authorship is inconclusive. Despite this 
uncertainty, most scholars, I think, will 
probably continue to believe that the 
treatise grew out of the Hippocratic school 
and represents the spirit of Hippocratic 
medicine. 





Editorial Comment 


THE CLASSICS IN THE PRESS 


OMETHING over a year ago it occurred 

to us that some method should be devised 
for acknowledging the clippings that inter- 
ested readers sent in from time to time on the 
subject of the Classics in one form or another. 
Partly as an experiment, and in order to clear 
out a summer’s accumulation, we ran our first 
“We See by the Papers” in the issue for 
October, 1947. It was our expectation at the 
time that it would be necessary for the edi- 
tors to piece out the voluntary contributions 
with gleanings of their own, but very quickly 
the department became self-supporting; and 
at the present time the returns are almost 
more than we can handle. This evidence of 
reader-interest has been most gratifying; and 
equally interesting is the evidence of the 
abundance of classical references in the press 
as a whole. 

One could wish, though, that a certain 
percentage of the references showed more 
concern for the literal facts. The orgies of 
imperial Rome still fascinate the public; and 
Ulysses and the Sirens seem always to be 
good in the Sunday supplements. Equally 


disappointing is the popular conception of 
Rome as a purely militaristic power; and the 
even more learned obsession with the reasons 
for the fall of Rome. More valid historical 
lessons might be learned from the reasons 
why Rome stood so long. 

At the same time, the general outlook 
should not be entirely discouraging to Classi- 
cists. The better-informed elements of the 
public are interested in the Classics, but the 
possibility occurs to us that Classicists often 
look in the wrong direction for publicity for 
their stock-in-trade. We have heard Classi- 
cists ask hopefully, “Why can’t we have an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post on the 
“Value of the Classics?” * Experience and ob 
servation suggest that the publicity, if it 
comes, is not likely to come that way—if 
for no other reason than that the “Values of 
the Classics” as the public sees them are not 
necessarily the values that professional 
Classicists attach to their subject. The best 
publicity is spontaneous, and not subject to 
direct promotion. 

Tue Eprrors 
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The College Board's 
Objective Tests in Latin 


A statement by the Committee of Examiners in Latin 





HE osjectivesty.e tests of the College 

Entrance Examination Board, which 
have been in use for Latin since 1942, have 
been the target for a great deal of criticism on 
the part of secondary-school Latin teachers. 
Some of the criticism has been valid, and the 
Committee which sets the Latin tests has 
tried to profit from it; but a good many of the 
complaints seem to stem from misapprehen- 
sions about the nature of the tests or from in- 
sufficient knowledge of the practical prob- 
lems involved. Therefore, the undersigned 
members of the Latin Committee have re- 
quested the editors of some of the journals in 
the classical field to allow us space for a brief 
statement. 

Some of the bitterest criticisms in the past 
were caused by the secrecy in which the test 
was enveloped; teachers felt that they could 
not prepare their students for an examination 
when they knew nothing about its nature 
except what they could learn from the 
statements of students who had just suffered 
through it. Such statements were generally 
inaccurate, not to say highly colored by the 
student's nervous tension. At present, every 
candidate is sent a pamphlet (the Bulletin of 
Information) which gives full particulars 
about all of the tests and samples of the ques- 
tions set in each. The candidate is expected 
to consult his various teachers, go over the 
sample questions, and decide which of the 
tests he is best equipped to take. Of course, 
the questions used in the actual tests will 
remain secret. In all subjects, the aim is to 
frame tests for which the candidates cannot 
be crammed or coached. The sole preparation 
for the present Latin test is a thorough 
grounding in the language itself. 

A typical Latin test at present consists 
of the following parts: Part I—25 items, each 


consisting of four Latin words or phrases, 
two of which are related in meaning; Part II 
—25 English words or phrases, each fol- 
lowed by four Latin words or phrases, of 
which one is a correct rendering of the 
English; and Part IlI—four short Latin 
passages, two prose and two poetry, with 
(1) questions on comprehension of vocabu- 
lary in context, (2) incomplete statements in 
Latin based on the content of the passage, 
each followed by four suggested completions 
in Latin, of which one is correct, and (3) a 
number of True-False questions, in English, 
on the passage. The total number of items on 
the present tests is just over 100. 

In choosing the Latin passages for the 
tests, every effort is made to use standard, 
classical authors; but passages must be found 
which are not read in schools—or, at least, 
are not to be found in any American text- 
books. When later Latin passages are used, the 
examiners feel free to revise the Latin to con- 
form to more familiar, classical vocabulary 
and idiom. 


Recent Revisions 


Tue Committee is by no means compla- 
cently satisfied with all its tests in the past. 
On the contrary, it has worked constantly to 
improve them and will continue so to work 
in the future. It has been particularly con 
cerned with length and with difficulty. Al- 
though the Latin test is similar in form to the 
other language tests, many candidates (and 
teachers) have reported in the past that it 
was too long and harder than the French and 
Spanish tests. In part, this is a reflection of the 
fact that Latin is a more difficult language. 
We have therefore experimented with the 
length of the test and have searched for 
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easier questions. The number of items has 
been reduced from about 130 (which less 
than half the candidates finished) to more 
nearly 100. On the test of April, 1948, de- 
spite the fact that about half the candidates 
had studied Latin for less than four years, 
about 70% of all candidates finished the 109 
items. This figure seems to be as nearly 
ideal as we can make it.' To ensure having a 
sufficient number of easy items in the test, 
the Committee has recently been re-using a 
certain number of questions which the 
Board’s Department of Statistical Analysis 
recommended as having been found both easy 
and valid? in testing candidates in the past. 
At present, therefore, the tests are made 
up of a combination of old, carefully selected 
material and new items devised to match the 
old in difficulty. In addition, at the suggestion 
of one of our critics, we have added brief 
explanatory titles in English to each Latin 
comprehension passage. As a result of these 
changes, according to the evidence so far 
available, the test last April was the most 
successful ever given: the desired percentage 
of students finished, the average “raw” 
score was appropriate (somewhat above 50% 
correct answers), and the general accuracy 
of measurement was somewhat higher than 
we have attained before. It may be noted in 
passing that the students found the German 
and French tests more difficult than the Latin 
test this year. The percentage of correct 
answers averaged 57 for Latin, 52 for French, 
55 for German, and 58 for Spanish. One 
student answered correctly 97 per cent of the 
questions on the Latin test. 


Scoring Methods 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT arguments for the 
present type of test is the practical matter of 
scoring. There can no longer be any question 
of gathering together a group of skilled teach- 
ers of various subjects at the end of June for 
a week or more of reading and scoring papers 
by hand. The great majority of candidates 
now take the tests in April; in these days of 
mass pressures on Admissions Offices, the col- 
leges must have their scores by early May. 
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This involves scoring, checking, and report- 
ing on about 40,000 candidates in less than a 
month. Speed, combined with accuracy, is 
vital. Even if it were possible to gather 
enough Latin teachers at the end of April 
(during the academic term) to read written 
translations from the 2,500 Latin papers, 
there are good reasons for believing that the 
results thus obtained would hardly equal in 
accuracy the results secured from the present 
tests. It is now possible to score all papers 
twice, and if there is any discrepancy, papers 
are referred to a third reader. Further, since 
all foreign language tests* are of the same 
type, it is now possible to report scores to 
colleges in such a way as to enable them to 
compare directly the linguistic ability of 
students taking different languages and to 
take into account differences among candi- 
dates in years of secondary-school training 
in the language.‘ From the colleges’ point of 
view, the present tests provide a very ac- 
curate prediction of a student's ability in 
various subjects and at various levels: for 
example, many colleges now place their enter- 
ing students in language classes according to 
their scores in the CEEB tests in the language, 
without much regard for the number of years 
they have been exposed to the subject in 
school.5 


Objective vs. Written 


NoneTHELess, despite the many practical 
advantages of the present system, the Board 
might be persuaded to return to the older- 
style tests if it could be clearly proved 
that the practice of having a candidate write 
out translations provides a better and more 
accurate measure of his knowledge of Latin. 
But it is our belief that if statistical evidence 
as to the comparative effectiveness of the two 
types of examination for the prediction of per- 
formance in Latin classes in college could be 
obtained, the objective type would show up 
well. One reason for this belief is suggested 
in what follows. 

The most frequent criticism which the 
Committee has received might be phrased 
somewhat like this: “The study of Latin 
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provides many values besides the mere 
knowledge of a language. Chief among these 
values is the ability to express in clear and 
correct English ideas set forth in another 
medium. Since a large amount of time in 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th year Latin classes is devoted to 
such training, the Latin examination should 
test this.” 

Now, the Committee strongly believes that 
the study of Latin provides many added val- 
ues to a secondary education: training in 
logical analysis, knowledge of and precision 
in the use of English, and so on. We only ask 
whether the Latin examination is the correct 
place to test such training. Would it not be 
unfair for us to devise a Latin test in which 
the glib writer, the student with a flair for 
arresting phrases or with a command of Eng- 
lish synonyms, could outshine the candidate 
who understands the Latin but cannot ex- 
press himself so well? Other tests, especially 
the English composition and the verbal sec- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, measure 
such skills, and the Latin teacher can rest 
assured that the training he has given in the 
use and analysis of English has not been 
wasted. It is a noteworthy fact that in the 
verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
those candidates who have also taken the 
Latin test have year after year attained an 
average well above that attained by other 
candidates.® 


Language Ability 


Tue Boarp has wished its language exam’ 
inations to measure solely the candidates’ 
ability in the language. One of the ultimate 
aims of language study is to enable the stu- 
dent to comprehend an idea directly in the 
original tongue, without the intermediate 
step of rephrasing it in English. Even though 
this aim is less frequently achieved than we 
might wish by students of Latin in our 
schools, much of the Latin test, especially 
Part I (matching vocabulary items in Latin) 
and the completion items based on the Latin 
passages, is directed toward testing such 
skill or potential ability. 

A further point deserves mention. Some 


Latin teachers have objected to the tests on 
the ground that no opportunity is provided 
for the candidate to display his knowledge of 
grammar or his skill in composition. As a 
matter of fact, however, many of the items 
in Part II and some of the questions on the 
comprehension passages are specifically de- 
signed to test acquaintance with grammatical 
rules and ability to make syntactical distinc- 
tions. 


Guessing? 


REFERENCE SHOULD also be made to a criti’ 
cism which is frequently heard and which 
was recently voiced in vigorous fashion as 
follows: “It is most appalling to see how often 
students with a very poor background can 
guess their way through the present exam- 
inations, which, learnedly and ingeniously as 
they may be conceived and prepared, very 
often turn out to be a ‘field day’ for guessers 
and gamblers.”? With reference to this two 
things may be said. The first is that colleges 
and universities have found their students’ 
scores sufficiently reliable to justify using 
them, as pointed out above, for determining 
what classes and sections the students shall 
enter. The second is that this is a criticism, 
not of the CEEB Latin test as such, but of a 
type of examination which is being more and 
more widely used at all levels of American 
education with the blessing of those psychol- 
ogists and teachers who have made a special 
study of methods of evaluating intellectual 
accomplishments. It might be added, inci- 
dentally, that success in translation at sight 
(which was the principal ingredient in the 
older-style Latin tests) necessarily depends at 
least to some extent on intelligent guessing! 


In conclusion, the Latin Committee wishes 
to express its thanks for various suggestions 
and constructive criticisms in the past. We 
welcome such suggestions, for we are all 
professionally engaged in the teaching of 
Latin at various levels and are earnestly con- 
cerned with the continuance of Latin in our 
schools and colleges. We are ready to make 
whatever changes seem indicated by new 





circumstances from time to time and hope 
that our critics will keep in touch with us. 

—Joun K. Corsy; Froyp C. Harwoop; 
C. T. Murpny; L. R. SHero; Joun W. 


SPAETH, JR. 


Notes 


1 About two-thirds of the candidates should be able 
to finish the objective tests; if many more than this 
finish, the brighter students complete the test too early 
and become bored or restless. In an intelligently con- 
structed examination the last few items are extremely 
difficult in order to keep these students profitably occu- 
pied without penalizing the rest. 

2 A “valid” question is defined here as one which 
those students tend to get right who do better than 
average on the test as a whole. 

3 These include not only French, German, Spanish, 
and Latin but also, since April, 1948, Greek and 
Italian. 

4 See The College Board Review, 1 (April, 1948), pp. 
47-49, on the careful adjustments made to correct for 
various differences in the groups taking different lan- 
guage tests. 

5 Some particulars concerning the methods of scoring 
the CEEB tests may not be out of place, especially in 
view of the persistent misapprehension that a student 
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may be said to have passed or failed one of these tests, 
The figure reported by the Board to the colleges merely 
indicates the student's standing in relation to all other 
candidates who took the same test. On the scale used, 
after various corrections, 500 is chosen as the average: 
ie., 500 is the average score made by a typical group 
of Board candidates. The individual scores range from 
200 to 800, with no “passing,” “‘failing,” ‘“honors,” 
or other dividing line. On foreign language tests, the 
colleges take into consideration the number of years a 
candidate has studied the language: e.g., 460 is the aver- 
age for those with two years’ study, 520 for those with 
three years, and 580 for those with four years. Each col- 
lege then decides on the basis of all the evidence, not 
merely on one examination, whether to admit the 
applicant. One advantage of this system of scoring is 
obvious: if a test is harder one year than another, or in 
one language than in another, the relative standing of all 
the candidates, and hence the corrected scores, will not 
be seriously affected, since the whole group has suffered 
equally. 

§ Unfriendly critics have suggested that this fact is 
not the result of studying Latin, but that the brighter 
students elect Latin to begin with. Latin teachers, we 
feel sure, will not quarrel with the suggestion that the 
election of Latin as a subject of study is one of the 
marks of a high intelligence! 

7C.W. 41 (1947-48), p. 136 (in an article by Francis 
W. Schehl on “The Survival of Classical Languages”). 





“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 
(Cont'd. from Page 308) 


Vercit’s Agneip furnished the testing material 
used in an experiment investigating the possibil- 
ity of telepathic communication, in which the 
witnesses were satisfied that a psychic bond was 
established between identical twins. According 
toa story in the Sunday magazine of the New 
York Times for November 14, the teacher had 
suspected the boys of mutual cheating on an ex- 
amination, even though seated at opposite ends 
of the room. So the principal tested them in sep- 
arate rooms. One was not able to start writing 
before the other, and the results were identical— 
“the same words, the same syntax, the same 
grammar, and, strangest of all, the same mis- 
takes.” One recalls the tradition about the 
Septuagint, seventy Alexandrian scholars in sep- 
arate cells producing identical translations of the 
Hebrew scriptures. 


* 
ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO is the title of a short 
story by Jessamyn West in the January Har- 
pER’s which will appeal to many Latin teachers. 
Adolescents struggle with their social adjust- 
ments against the background of preparations 
for a high-school Latin play. 


Kippinc THE Ctassics is a gentle pastime at which 
the British often appear more adept than we, as 
evidenced by an amusing article in Puncu for 
October 13, to which Professor Sibyl Stone- 
cipher of Bowling Green (Ky.) State Teachers 
College called our attention. Entitled “The Op- 
eration Will Be Known as Woad,” it purports 
to describe a newly discovered series of appen- 
dices to Caesar’s Gallic War consisting of “a 
large number of Minutes and Dispatches from 
Caesar's own hand, though not of course in his 
own writing,” giving interesting details about 
the first Roman landing in Britain. For example, 
“Small catapults will accordingly be emplaced in 
the prows of all galleys taking part in ‘Woad.’ 
They should be of simple design, etc. . . . These 
catapults will be spoken of as ‘scorpions’ [pre- 
sumably to confuse schoolboys].” 
* 


For EXAMPLES OF POPULARIZING, even prostituting 
the Classics, our home product will sutiice. Tre 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, magazine of the Hearst 
Publications, published a series of stories and pic 
tures on the “Temptations of Ulysses.” The 
number for November 28, sent us by Miss Estella 
Kyne for Wenatchee, Washington, presents 
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A hard-headed Latin teacher speaks her mind . . 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


Lucy A. Whitsel 


E ARE ALL FAMILIAR With the Biblical 
quotation, “Neither do men put 

new wine into old bottles, else the bottles 
break and the wine runneth out and the 
bottles perish; but they put new wine into 
new bottles and both are preserved.” (Matt. 
9.17) Wine in Bible times, as in the Medi- 
terranean area today, was a staple, a valuable 
part of the food supply, and had to be care- 
fully handled. Age was a sign of worth, and 
the thicker the coat of cobwebs on the bottle, 
the better the wine; hence the care to get a 
strong bottle which could withstand the 
test of time. Now, suppose someone had a 
great store of old wine in large containers and 
wished to present to his friends a little of his 
bounty. He must use equal care with the re- 
bottling of the old wine so that there may be 
no loss of the treasure through breakage. Good 
strong, new bottles would be essential in 
this case, too. The bottle is important, for 
without it all is lost. If the possessor of the 
old wine is a philanthropist, he will want to 
give his old wine to as many as possible, so 
that masses may partake of his abundance. 
Our Latin culture is the old wine. We have 
used the new bottles of the Classical Investi- 
gation for a number of years past. Our present- 
day Latin books are very decorative containers 
of the old wine 1n comparison with the books 
published before. They are strong and new, 
for our objectives have kept pace with the 
modern child, or just a little bit ahead of him. 
We try to doctor all the grammatical and 
orthographical ills. We strive to make the dic- 


@Lucy A. Whitsel is head of the Department of the 
Classics at Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. She has her A.B. from Rockford College; and re- 
ceived the A.M. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The original from which this paper was adapted was 
tread at the meeting ot the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion at Ashland, Kentucky, in November, 1946. 














tionary unnecessary for meanings of words. 
We teach pronunciation along with division 
into syllables and the connection between 
letter and sound. We open up the magic of 
ancient history and mythology. We teach 
statesmanship and love of country as by- 
products of the rich literature, when we have 
the opportunity beyond the first-year Latin. 
We have been generous with our old wine and 
have rebottled it in new and shining flasks 
for the present generation. Of late we have 
been enticing to become recipients of our 
altruism only those who could appreciate to 
the fullest extent this precious old wine. 

Perhaps it is time to take stock of our 
efforts, to see whether we are rebottling 
enough old wine and distributing it widely 
enough and in containers of the most economi- 
cal size. If we are limiting our gifts to those 
who are the most aggressive and acquisitive, 
perhaps we are depriving some who might 
be healed and sustained if we brought the old 
wine to them. Perhaps our bottles are too 
large. Some may feel they cannot afford the 
large size, or perhaps they cannot use so much 
and fear the resultant waste. Have we been 
using too much persuasion? Have we been 
finding the really thirsty? Have we been 
offering our wine too cheaply? Should we 
make it more desirable by raising the price? 
People frequently appreciate things more if 
they pay a larger sum. 

Latin has had a bad name during the days 
of pleasurable activity in the school room. It 
is a known fact that pupils “have to study” 
when they elect Latin. Parents and admin- 
istrators alike feel anguish in their behalf. 
Finally the Latin teacher softens her adaman- 
tine heart and promises that they won't have 
to work, that Latin is really very easy, and 
lures them into the class. There, accustomed 
as they are to being amused with little effort 
on theit part, and having passed through 
many of their years since kindergarten in 
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polite or stoic boredom, some take kindly for 
a while to what an old professor of mine used 
to call the “doll-dressing” of Latin class, but 
object and refuse to learn, memorize, remem- 
ber—whatever you want to call it—any of 
the essentials of the language. Perhaps if our 
education cost more, if our students were 
persuaded to pay more of their store of 
energy, ability, interest into the learning of 
Latin and other things as well, and depend 
less on passive acceptance of entertainment, 
they would derive more benefit and their in- 
terest would be greater. After all, interest is 
not a cloak to be draped by the teacher over 
an unwilling or heedless pupil. When we 
limit our Latin classes to the most able pupils, 
we have a joyful experience, but do we spread 
our influence as widely as we should? Is it 
always best in the long run to follow the 
course of least resistence? Have we been free 
enough with our Latin wine when we restrict 
its use? Would results be better if we went 
out into the highways and byways and gave 
to all who needed refreshment or who would 
in the near future become thirsty? Should we 
devise some machinery whereby all may be 
benefited, granted that we feel there is benefit 
in the study of Latin? 

Last fall I had fifty-eight students, an un- 
heard-of number in late years, elect my one 
class in Elementary Latin at Marshall College, 
fifty-four of them men, the majority veterans. 
I have seen the results of our selective process 
in distributing the old wine. 

When college students elect Elementary 
Latin, it is for some definite reason. They 
have missed it, heretofore, for a variety of 
causes. Perhaps their high school was a small 
one, with only the barest curriculum offered, 
and foreign language was not considered an 
essential. Perhaps they heard it was difficult. 
Now, being older, they are not so afraid of it. 
Perhaps they never intended to go to college, 
though why learning good old grammar 
should be necessary for college and not for life 
has always been a mystery to me. Now col- 
lege has become a reality and they think law 
or medicine a likely spot for future activity, 
and are put by a counselor into a Latin class, 
or someone suggests that Latin is a good 
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foundation for other languages. The teacher, 
after years of experience, assumes that they 
come to her with minds devoid of grammar, 
and starts from the beginning, but in spite of 
all her care, after talking three weeks about 
verbs, both English and Latin, a big, strap- 
ping, mature veteran comes to her office and 
says the whole thing is over his head. She 
soon discovers that he doesn’t understand 
what she means by a verb. She shows him the 
definition, assigned the first day, but he 
doesn’t understand it. She rephrases it in 
words of one syllable, accompanied by 
dramatic gestures and all her histrionic talent, 
and is rewarded by having him make 74 on 
the next verb test. It is odd that a man comes 
through the hazards of the most terrible war 
in history only to fall victim to elementary 
English grammar! If he had been given small 
doses of Latin wine in the ninth grade, per- 
haps he would have met a verb on more equal 
footing and not have to spend his adult years 
getting acquainted. 

Many high-school teachers and principals 
of the last several years have had the feeling 
that Latin is a luxury item, as wine is in our 
civilization today. In the ancient world wine 
was a commonplace. In modern Italy it is a 
necessary part of daily life, and so should our 
Latin wine be. I have never believed that 
first year Latin was a study for the brilliant 
only. In fact I have had experience, in high- 
school teaching, with pupils of very limited 
ability who derived benefit from a Latin 
grammar course. Perhaps they could not have 
appreciated Vergil, but how many of the so- 
called elect who are allowed to study first- 
year Latin ever meet Vergil? In the first year, 
if they cooperate with the teacher and carry 
their share of the load, they get training in 
memorizing. Judging from my college Latin 
students in the first year, and those of the 
other foreign languages as well, memorizing 
is a lost habit. They learn accuracy, for unless 
they choose the right ending or the right stem 
all is lost. They learn elementary reasoning, 
for they can’t construct a Latin sentence or 
translate from Latin to English without 
weighing facts on which they base their 
judgment. They learn, or should, and can if 
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the teacher is alive to her responsibility, the 
best English equivalent for that Latin phrase. 
They learn, or should, that there are different 
ways of saying the same thing, that English 
words have several meanings, that one may 
be nearer the original. They learn, or should, 
to use synonyms to avoid repetition or mo- 
notony. Surely any of these skills could be of 
use to a future citizeng A farmer needs ac- 
curacy to ensure a good crop. Does a ma- 
chinist need to be accurate, or a carpenter? 
And do not all read newspapers, and in a 
democracy should not they all understand all 
meanings of the words they meet? Should 
they not learn to reserve judgment until they 
have all the facts? Would not our country 
have then a less confused public opinion? 
And after all, do they not talk with each 
other, and is it not of value to them to learn 
to say what they mean in the best and most 
economical way? Would not some radio 
“artists and public speakers be helped by a 
little of this treatment? Of course experts on 
education will say that there is little transfer 
of learning, that being accurate in Latin 
won't help a woodworker to make a table 
stand four square. Perhaps the Latin doesn’t, 
but if the teacher can start early enough,. bear 
down hard enough, keep it up long enough, 
with the backing of the proper authorities, 
some day the pupil will get the idea. While 
we may not be able to overcome some four- 
teen years of carelessness indulged in before 
the child reaches his Latin, and while we can’t 
perform miracles of change in one year, still 
we may be able to better the situation even if 
we don’t doa perfect job. 

I see college students who have had no 
Latin and usually no other foreign language. I 
ath thoroughly convinced that much of their 
trouble could have been removed if they had 
had Latin in high school.or one thing, their 
college Freshman English causes them great 
diffculty/ It seems a paradox that the way 
to learn English grammar is to learn Latin, 
and some educators say it is not true. But 
do we not pass over unseen the things we 
know or think we know? Does the moun- 
taineer exclaim over the grandeur of his hills? 
No, he grumbles at them because they have 


to be climbed and are not easy to till. Does 
the farmer thrill at the symmetrical oak in 
autumn colors or spring foliage? No, he cuts 
it down because he cannot plow through it. 
We go abroad to enjoy English gardens and 
Swiss Alps. Could we not visit more often 
West Virginia hills or Kentucky meadows? 
We are wracked by the misery of Europe. 
Do we see the desolate lives of some of our 
own people? We have to be shaken out of our 
customary acceptance of things around us. So 
in grammar.’ We learn that a word is a direct 
object of a verb, but does it look, in English, 
different from the subject? We learn that an 
adjective agrees with its noun and a verb 
with its subject. Can we see it happening? 
No, English has lost most of its inflectional 
endings. I always start teaching Latin case 
endings by calling attention to the few we 
have left, such as who, whose, whom, and 
enjoy each year the amazement on the faces of 
the class, for they had never thought of case 
making the difference. It is easier to see the 
grammar in Latin, and a good Latin student 
always shows up well in an English grammar 
class, if there is such a thing any more, or in 
foreign languages.“One girl in a German class 
last summer said English had always been 
hard for her and she had taken all the English 
courses she could get, but it hadn't seemed to 
help. What she needed was grammar and she 
got it in German class. She was too close to 
her English hills to see their beauty or ap- 
preciate their use. 

My college students in Elementary Latin 
have difficulty adapting their minds to the 
acceptance of another’s way of expressing 
thoughts. Such opposition to change, sup- 
posedly a quality of old age, is surprising in 
the young. They object to the Latinity of 
Latin. “It sounds silly to say things as the 
Latins do. Why don’t they express themselves 
as we do?” Students of other foreign languages 
have similar reactions. Can we ever expect 
foreign nations to be charitable toward our 
ideas when we can't even allow them the 
privilege of speaking their own language in 
their own peculiar way? 

My students last fall had no conception of 
parts of speech and their difference. When 
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we wrote our first English-into-Latin, and I 
insisted that the English sentence be thor- 
oughly analyzed before any Latin was at- 
tempted, one conscientious ex-G.I. came to 
me in a fog of uncertainty. He was trying to 
find the person, number, tense of the preposi- 
tion “to.” This after we had supposedly 
made it clear that only verbs were to be dealt 
with thus. A happy note in the whole sad 
situation is that they are pathetically anxious 
to learn. They realize their needs and say in 
amazement,! “Why, we're learning more 
English than Latin!” , 

They object to memorizing case endings 
and tense signs; in fact, they don’t really 
understand the meaning of the word “mem- 
orize.” In desperation I asked one man how 
he learned his telephone number, and he 
answered, “Why I just remember it,” but he 
had no idea that he had put forth any effort 
to do so. They cannot pronounce sounds of 
letters and have no conception of the differ- 
ence in the sound of e and i. Of course they 
say they never heard of syllables and some- 
times they don’t even know what you mean 
by a vowel. 

To be sure, they learn all this in Latin class, 
and more too, but such a mass of new, ap- 
parently unheard-of lore completely dis- 
courages them. Their stock complaint is, “I 
don’t understand it,” and you discover they 
haven't read it, or haven't understood what 
they have read. Having been trained in silent 
reading they have formed the habit of jump- 
ing over the little words and getting a vague 
idea of the subject matter, enough to guess at 
questions on a passage, but when put in a spot 
where each word is important, they bog 
down. Some realize they should have mastered 
such things long ago and wonder why they 
didn’t. Perhaps they were exposed and it 
didn’t take. Maybe a different approach 
would have been more successful. Perhaps it 
is the duty of the Latin teachers to take upon 
themselves the task of teaching Americans 
about their own language. These funda- 
mentals apparently are not assimilated easily 
from instruction in English class. 

The fight against formal grammar has been 
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led by those who oppose it as dull, but I have 
seen students alight with interest when they 
know what they are doing in a grammar drill. 
The reason grammar in foreign language is 
dull is because students do not know enough 
of their grammatical background in English 
to feel mastery in the situation. Latin teachers 
themselves have long realized that teaching 
English grammar waga large part of their job. 
Why not come out and admit it and let the 
world know what we can do? We recognize 
the cultural value of Latin, but to the utili- 
tarian of 1949 we have to show a definite 
program which will aid him economically in 
the future. I, too, prefer to teach Latin for 
Latin’s sake, but we can’t argue that ap- 
preciation of Latin culture may help a man 
get a job or earn his salary, even though it 
will make him happier in his leisure hours 
and more interesting in a conversation. We 
can, though, list definite aids in our first-year 
program, things we all know, points that are 
part of our minimum objectives, skill in which 
might help him get a job and keep it. I don’t 
mean to say that Latin will slay all the dragons 
of unemployment, but one who has been 
taught in the way I wish to prescribe will not 
be so likely to misuse words in a letter of ap- 
plication, or misspell words. His Latin may 
help him, or his training may remind him to 
use a dictionary if he is not certain! Some of 
our college people are careless listeners and 
spectators. If a student is forced to stop, 
look, listen over every Latin sentence, per- 
haps he will form the habit! I hope my first- 
year veterans will, though at their age, after 
several years of little or no formal schooling, 
it is taking many tries before we approach 
perfection. 

! J do not mean to advocate a first year only, 
but I do protest against cutting off from its 
advantages those who really need it most: 
Let us still urge our able students to con- 
tinue beyond the first year, and also those not 
so able who really want to, and are willing to 
work. I well remember one of my pre-medics 
at the University of Wisconsin who was 
having a desperate struggle with Caesar, but 
said, “Boy, it sure means something to get 
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it!” This is not a task we can accomplish all 
at once. It will need talk and promotion. 
Prejudice of those who do not know Latin 
wrecks many of our best schemes, but we 
have our facts and can produce evidence! Is 
it entirely an accident that the majority of 
of the honor graduates in high school or col- 
lege are those who have had four years of high 
school Latin? This program might be harder 
work for the teacher, but I’m sure the benefit 
in the long run would compensate. After all, 
the brilliant student has little need of a 
teacher. If after the first year a student has 
not assimilated enough to make a second year 
advisable, it should not be considered a 
failure for him or for the teacher. He has re- 
ceived value for his year, even as he has in 
ninth-grade algebra, which many do not con- 
tinue in high school, or in typewriting. At 
least he will recognize the meaning of the 
terms subject, verb, tense, and will probably 
have gained some ability in memorizing which 
he can put to use if he wants to remember a 
grocery list or the men to vote for on election 
day. He will learn that there are people in the 
world who may look like us, who express 
themselves differently, yet probably just as 
correctly as we do. He will gain a richer 
background for thought in days to come if he 
never goes on any farther. If he chooses, 
later, a modern spoken foreign language, he 
will be on partially familiar ground. If we set 
ourselves to make a course of fundamentals 
with such objectives in view, we could re- 
lieve many of the ills of our supposedly 
“educated” youth. 


We will need a campaign of education 
carried on among administrators, and parents. 
Too many parents know too little of their 
children’s school activity. Many leave it to 
the school authorities to place the children 
in their proper sphere. Too many admin- 
istrators are swayed by prejudice against a 
“dead language.” We must instruct them. 
We must in some way hypnotize high-school 
boys and girls into taking some responsibility 
for their education, and see that they make a 
business of study. We must cater to the 


utilitarian views of the young modern and 
try to make him see beyond this present year 
to the years to come. A course in first-year 
Latin can be the most useful and economical 
one in the whole curriculum, for what other 
has so many ramifications or challenges so 
completely all the powers of the student? 
By what other will he be so well shaped for 
the future and stimulated and entertained as 
well? We should recognize our responsibility. 
We have this precious old wine and many 
could be helped by it. We should put our old 
wine even into small sample bottles, so our 
product may be spread as widely as possible 
and all the people be refreshed. 








KENTUCKY 


AT THE FALL meeting of the Kentucky Classical 
Association at Berea, Kentucky the association 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President: Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Classics De- 
partment, University of Kentucky; Vice-presi- 
dent: Father Paul Brophy, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington, Kentucky; Secretary-treasurer: 
Dr. Dorothy Stephans, Holmes High School, 
Covington, Kentucky; Corresponding Secretary: 
Miss Beulah West, Morton Jr. High School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Secretary of Extension: Sister 
Mary Frederick, Good Shepherd High School, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


MINNESOTA 


Tue Latin Conrerence of Minnesota had its 
biennial meeting in conjunction with the M.E.A. 
at the University of Minnesota October 28, 1948. 

The program consisted of the following talks: 
“Greece Today,” Ismini Theologidou, Athens 
(student of the College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn.); “How Tragic Is the Tragic Flaw?” Har- 
old Burton Jaffee, Prof. of Latin, St. Thomas Col- 
lege, St. Paul; “The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Latin,” William M. Seaman, Dept. of 
Foreign Languages, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Officers elected for the next two years are: Sis- 
ter M. Luanne, O.S.B., St. Paul, President; Miss 
Margaret Scarseth, Austin, Vice-president; Miss 
Ruth Labbitt, Northfield, Secretary. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES IN 
PRESENT-DAY HOLLAND 
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O Try TO wRITE an account of classical 

studies in contemporary Holland after a 
residence of only two months in Leiden last 
summer is probably a rash undertaking. We 
have all shuddered at the thought of the 
American tourists who used to go to Soviet 
Russia around 1930 for a six-week trip, return 
to the States, and write the authoritative 
book on the Five-Year Plan, atheism among 
the Muscovites, and so on. What they said 
was usually not authoritative. But what I 
propose to do is doubtless worth the effort. 
Leiden is somewhat like a classic—one of 
those things which everybody has heard 
about and whose value and interest do no. 
decrease by being cited again and againt 
Every American knows of that quiet Dutch 
town crisscrossed by canals as the place 
which once gave shelter to a number of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The teacher or professor 
thinks of it as the home of a university, 
the oldest in Holland and famous in fields as 
diverse as Islamic studies and cryology. The 
reader of THe CLassicAL JourNAL is familiar 
with it as the place where Scaliger, Daniel 
Heinsius, Hemsterhuys, Cobet, and count- 
less other illustrious classicists pursued their 
scholarship. So, relying on what I either ob- 
served myself or learned from Dutch profes- 
sors and students,' I shall try to give a brief 
sketch of the present status of the Classics 
in Holland in general and at Leiden in par- 
ticular. 


Secondary-School Instruction 


First oF ALL, then, how much classical in- 
struction does the secondary-school pupil 
have in the Netherlands? The answer varies 
from none to a great deal. If he (or she) 1s at 
a gymnasium, he is in a school which looks to 
us in America like the palladium of classical 
education. He has Latin for all six years there 
and Greek for the upper five, and this does not 
mean that he neglects modern languages or 





other subjects. Of course, he has instruction 
in his native Dutch for the six years. Further- 
more, he begins French along with Latin in 
the first class. English is begun with Greek 
in the second, and German is added in the 
third. Even Hebrew may be taken as an extra 
course in the fifth and sixth years. Ancient 
history is a regular subject in the first and 
fourth. 

Naturally, not every Dutch boy or girl 
gets such a dose of Classics. Along with the 
gymnasia and the lycea (where about the 
same amount of Greek and Latin is squeezed 
into the upper four years) there are other 
types of secondary schools—hoogere burger- 
scholen (H.B.S.), commercial schools, etc., 
where Classics are not offered. In 1947-48 
roughly twenty per cent of the secondary- 
school population was attending gymnasia or 
the last four years of lycea.? There are two 
sections in the gymnasium: alpha and beta, the 
former offering much more Greek and Latin 
in the fifth and sixth forms than the latter. 
An alpha program is usually required of those 
going to do humanities or theology at uni- 
versity, beta or one of the two curricula 
given in H.BS. is the prerequisite for medi- 
cine, and an alpha or beta gymnasial course 
gives admission to the law faculty. A pupil 
in beta at gymnasium would have only two 
hours of Greek, for instance, a week his last 
two years but as many as eight of mathe- 
matics; for the alpha pupil the situation is re- 
versed. The interesting thing is that, in either 
case, Greek and Latin are continued right 
through to the end of the school course. 

The American teacher may like to know 
just what is covered in the Latin curriculum 
at a gymnasium. In a typical program the first 
year, of course, is devoted to the elements of 
the language. The second is mainly concerned 
with Caesar and composition; the third with 
Caesar and composition again, plus Ovid; 
the fourth with more Ovid and composition, 
Cicero’s orations, and some Sallust. After 
the fourth year composition is usually aban- 
doned in both sections. The beta pupils then 
have Vergil and Livy in the fifth class and just 
Livy in the sixth, while the alpha section 
goes on to a wide variety of reading: Vergil 
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and Livy and also selections from Horace, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and the An- 
nals and Histories of Tacitus through the two 
years. 

The system has both a certain rigidity and 
a certain flexibility. At the end of his school 
career in Latin the alpha pupil takes a written 
examination in translating Tacitus or some 
philosophical passage from Cicero or Seneca 
and an oral one in Vergil and Livy; occa- 
sionally the Livy is replaced by something 
from an oration of Cicero's. The beta pupil 
has just an oral examination in Livy (or a 
passage from a Ciceronian oration). The 
schools, while directly preparing for these ex- 
aminations, also provide time for the alpha’s 
to do all kinds of reading beyond the set pro- 


gram. 
And Greek! 


Two aspects of this classical education de- 
serve special notice. First of all, it is not 
limited to Latin. What I expected to find, an 
equivalent of the German Realgymnasium,?* 
is not there. The Dutch of today have appar- 
ently not forgotten the argument of their 
great eighteenth-century classicist Hemster- 
huys that a sound knowledge of Latin must 
include Greek. Secondly, they have not ruled 
out Caesar; but, on the other hand, they do 
not present us with the ridiculous situation 
which often prevails in American schools, 
where the reading of portions of the Gallic 
War is the climax (sic) of a pupil's Latin 
study. Rather, Caesar has been kept in his 
proper place; his clear, straightforward style 
is made the bridge between the primer and 
more important authors. 

The work done in Greek at school follows 
to a certain extent the old American system 
of grammar the first year, Xenophon the sec- 
ond, and Homer the third. But usually, along 
with Homer, there is some more Xenophon 
in the third year of the subject and occa- 
sionally some Lysias. The beta pupils then do 
Homer and a little Plato in the last two years; 
the alpha’s have Homer, Plato, and Herodotus 
in the fourth course and the same authors, 
plus a biography of Plutarch or a drama, in 
the fifth. As in the case of Latin, time is al- 
lowed for the pupils, especially the alpha’s, 


to go even farther afield. So we find, in 
various series of texts intended mainly for 
gymnasia, such things as Thucydides’ Sicilian 
Expedition, an anthology from Lucian, and 
the Epistle to Diognetus. 


At the University 


AT THE UNIversITy the student spends a 
minimum of three years to get his bachelor’s 
degree, or, at least, the Dutch modestly 
equate their term candidaat with our bachelor 
of arts. But if the candidaatsexamen in classics 
covers roughly the same ground as that im- 
plied in the British B.A., it is certainly far 
ahead of the average American bachelor’s 
degree in the field, What American under- 
graduate does considerable work in the six 
branches of Greek, Latin, ancient history, 
ancient philosophy, archaeology and art his- 
tory, and linguistics, as the student in the 
Netherlands does? In fact, at Leiden, where 
Professor Hesseling taught for many years 
and now has been succeeded by Professor 
Antoniadis, some Byzantine and modern 
Greek must also be included. Acquaintance 
with these divisions of classical philology 
must be proved by one or two tentamina in 
each instance. In Greek, for example, there is 
a tentamen usually taken at the end of the 
first year in literary history. At the end of the 
third year comes the big tentamen. This 
covers: (1) the lectures which the student is 
expected to have attended over the trien- 
nium, (2) the constitutions of Athens and 
Sparta, (3) the history of the Greek language 
as outlined in Carnoy’s Manuel de linguis- 
tique grecque, (4) a certain number of texts. 
The specific requirement in item 4 is: a gen- 
eral knowledge of all of Homer and a detailed 
acquaintance with four books of the Iliad 
and four of the Odyssey; a general knowledge 
of all of Herodotus and a close acquaintance 
with two books; eighty pages of Plato at the 
student's choice, plus the Symposium or the 
Phaedo; a selection from the orators approved 
by his professor; and a life of Plutarch. 

The Latin examination is likewise in two 
parts: the klein-tentamen at the end of the 
second year and the groot-tentamen at the end 


of the third. Even the former includes a good 
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deal: (1) Latin literary history; (2) the history 
of the Latin language, with the inscriptions in 
Ernout’s Recueil; (3) public antiquities. 


Voluntary Attendance 


Or course, one reason that the Dutch 
student can do all this—where, under the 
prevailing system, I think that the American 
student could not—is that he is, officially at 
least, studying just Classics. He is not 
“getting off any modern language require- 
ment; that was done at school. Nor is he tak- 
ing work in four or five other departments 
for “distribution” or “basic information.” 
After all, he had history, Dutch, and modern 
foreign languages at school, along with 
science and mathematics (though perhaps not 
so much in the latter two fields as an Ameri- 
can student would have in school and col- 
lege combined). Nevertheless, at Leiden at 
any case, something is now being done in the 
way of “general education.” The Series 
Lectionum of recent years shows, before the 
lectures given by the five faculties of law, 
medicine, mathematics and physical sciences, 
literature and philosophy, and theology, a 
rubric studium generale. And the information 
provided for in this studium generale is very 
well planned. In 1947-1948, for instance, 
Professor van Gronigen’s lectures on Greek 
tragedy in the fall were followed in the spring 
term by lectures on French tragedy by Pro- 
fessor Serrurier. What might shock some 
educators on this side of the Atlantic is that 
these lectures were not compulsory. When 
they were being given, the student might 
have been browsing in a bookshop—maybe 
the Latin name had lured him to the Templum 
Salomonis—or cycling out to Katwijk aan 
Zee. 

The Series Lectionum, by the way, is an 
interesting document in itself. Prepared by 
the Latif professor, it is posted in various 
university buildings at the beginning of each 
year so that all may know what lectures 
are being given, by whom, and when. The 
chemist, for example, will find this informa- 
tion: “E. Havinga chemiam organicam 


tractabit tironibus post ferias hibernas diebus 
Iovis et Saturni horis X—-XII.”” Many students 


buy the schedule and pin it up in their rooms. 
Until the war it was also printed in smaller 
format in the university Jaarboek. 


Relaxations 


Dogs THE STUDENT ever have a nervous 
breakdown under a program so much more 
rigorous than ours? Possibly; I have never 
inquired. But what we must remember is 
that, though Leiden has no football cheer or 
basketball team, the Dutch student does have 
his relaxations. In the first place, being a good 
Dutchman, he often takes time out for mid- 
morning coffee. Secondly, being a good 
European, he will often while away an after- 
noon hour with a large glass of beer or a small 
glass of gin in a café. Also, though there is 
nothing exactly like our American fraternity, 
he may belong to his university Studenten- 
corps, and this corps may have an initiation as 
spectacular as any American one. Very likely 
he will have to go around with his head 
shaved for a time during his first year. Lastly, 
though the plan is for one to become a can- 
didaat at the end of three years, very often 
the period is extended for a year or so. 

The candidaat has to take a minimum of 
two years’ work more before he becomes a 
doctorandus, and he ordinarily continues in 
the two main fields, Greek and Latin. In 
Greek a certain number of texts from dra- 
matic and lyric poetry are now set—a portion 
of Greek literature which it is a little surpris- 
ing not to find required for the candidaats- 
examen. Some knowledge of palaeography is 
also now expected of the students. 


The Latin Cursus 


For Latin one Must become familiar with 
a new list of texts, study about their authors 
in Schanz-Hosius, continue with historical 
Latin grammar, do work in the social history 
of Rome, write two papers of about twenty 
pages each, and be responsible for an inter- 
pretation in class (in the thorough style of the 
French explication de texte). It is interesting 
to note that linguistic and literary assign- 
ments go hand in hand here, as they did for 
the candidaatsexamen; perhaps the Dutch in 
general subscribe to the very sane theory that 
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the one discipline is the appropriate comple- 
ment of the other. Another happy arrange- 
ment is the inclusion of Tertullian’s Apolo- 
geticum or the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
in the reading list. So the student is intro- 
duced, before his days of attending lectures 
are over, to Christian Latin and the concept 
of the continuity of Latin letters from Momm- 
sen’s Rome to that of Gregorovius. Such read- 
ing might well lead him off to a dissertation 
topic in a field where the Netherlanders 
have been extremely active in recent years— 
early Christian Latin. The year 1932, when 
the first fascicle of Latinitas Christianorum 
Primaeva came out at Nijmegen, is an im- 
portant date in the history of the movement. 
Since then work has steadily progressed; we 
note both a broadening of the field with the 
first issue of Vigiliae Christianae in 1947 and 
advance in the special branch of Studia Ter- 
tullianea in Waszink’s English edition of De 
Anima and Diercks’ Dutch edition of De 
Oratione of the same year. 


Classical Clubs 


A criticism which sometimes has been 
made of the university curriculum of the 
Dutch classical student is that it is too much 
concerned with texts and facts, too little 
given to the writing of papers and the prac- 
tice of literary criticism. To this argument, it 
seems to me, there are two answers. One is 
that, along with occasional papers required in 
course, the students in Holland also prepare 
papers to read at meetings of their classical 
clubs. The second is this: May our American 
system of countless “term papers” not be fos- 
tering dilettantism? To take a typical case, 
what real point is there to a paper on “Eu- 
ripides and the Olympian Religion” by a 
college junior who began Greek only in his 
sophomore year and probably cribbed most 
of his ideas from Mrs. Wright or Mr. Mur- 
ray? 

With his “residence requirements” over 
the Batavian doctorandus usually leaves his 
university for a teaching position in a sec- 
ondary school. Then, in his spare time, he 
writes his dissertation. At Leiden the defense 
of this thesis takes place in a room which 


always amuses the tourist. Appropriately 
enough, it is called the Zweetkammertje, 
“the little sweating-room.” But the quotation 
over the entrance is perhaps too lugubrious 
and pessimistic—“Lasciate ogni speranza, 
voi che entrate.”” After the ordeal the new 
Ph.D. generally still remains in a gymnasium, 
since there are only very few university 
positions available. Of course, this helps to 
maintain high standards in the schools, and 
the schoolmen keep up a good deal of re- 
search. 


Scholarship 


Tue Dutcu are not only active themselves 
in a number of fields—the early Christian 
Latin mentioned above, papyrology, ancient 
philosophy, etc.—but also follow carefully 
what their colleagues abroad are doing, as we 
see from their special publication Klassieke 
Bibliographie. With its monthly listing of ar- 
ticles in periodicals in Dutch libraries and 
quarterly listing of new books, it keeps one 
more @ la page in a sense than the Année 
philologique does. Their own periodicals in- 
clude both the new journal for general lin- 
guistics Lingua and the venerable Mnemo- 
syne, now nearly a century old. Articles in 
Latin still appear fairly regularly in the latter; 
and, in fact, there are many indications that 
the Netherlanders are interested in Latin as 
the language of classical scholarship. (Note 
in this connection that the verse composi- 
tions for the Certamen Hoeufftianum, open 
to Latinists of all nationalities, are sent to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam.) 
Furthermore, people outside university cir- 
cles seem to hold the famous classicists of the 
past in honor. So it is only natural that 
Leiden, the Athenae Batavae, the university 
town where the great Madvig once listened 
with amazement to Cobet’s fluent Latin, 
should have a street-sign “Cobetstraat: 1813- 
1889, Hoogleeraar in de Klassieke Talen.” 


Notes 


1] am greatly indebted to Professors Antoniadis, den 
Boer, van Groningen, and Waszink of the University of 
Leiden and Mr. H. A. van Dijk, Praeses van de Litte- 
raire Faculteit der Leidsche Studenten for 1948, for in- 
formation which they have given me. 


we 


2 For the statistics see Weekblad voor Gymnasiaal en 
Middelbaar Onderwijs, Amersfoort, van Amerongen en 
Co., vol. 41, p. 870. 

3 A bill introduced into the States-General just before 
the German invasion to make Latin required in all 
H.B.S. would create such an institution. At the present 
writing, however (Nov., 1948), no change has yet been 
voted. See also the article “Education” by H. B. M. 
Viekke in B. Landheer, The Netherlands (the United 
Nations Series), Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1043, pp. 226-237, especially p. 235. 





JOHN BULL ON HELICON 


The state of the Classics in England 
Raymonp V. Scuoner, §.J. 
Sr. Beuno’s CoLiece 
FLINTSHIRE, WALES 





HE conopition of classical studies in 

Britain is always of more than merely 
insular importance. The whole scholarly 
world, and in particular the United States, 
has in the past greatly benefited from the 
productions and the spirit of English interest 
in classical antiquities, and it is of concern 
to our future welfare that this fruitful activ- 
ity should continue and that we should be 
able to profit from its achievements. What is 
the prospect along this line? 

On-the-spot observation of the postwar 
situation in British classical education seems 
to justify considerable confidence. With the 
reservation, however, that the present high 
level of intelligent and energetic action on the 
part of teachers and writers does not decline 
and that adverse forces can be kept success- 
fully under control at the major outposts, at 
least, of the classical tradition in this much 
beleagured but persistent isle. There are sev- 
eral factors underlying this composite judg- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most striking sign of vigorous 
health at the center of things observable this 
year (1948) was the excellent international 
classical conference held at Oxford from 
August 3-10. No mere convention on the 
American style, it was a concentrated sum- 
mer course of inspirational and informative 
lectures by outstanding scholars for the in- 
tensifying of teachers’ and scholars’ efficiency 
and enthusiasm. It ran for four or five hours 
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daily for a week, in morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions at the Taylorian hall adjoin- 
ing the Ashmolean Museum. Attendance 
was an uplifting surprise to everybody— 
over 500 people from all over Britain and 
abroad filling the auditorium to capacity all 
the time, with some 150 more applications for 
tickets than could possibly be accommodated. 
Foreign participants were numerous, from 
Sweden, Denmark, Canada, France, Italy, 
Australia, United States, Greece, Holland, 
and Germany. Several of these visitors gave 
papers, the rest came to listen and to share 
their own views and fine spirit. Everybody 
appeared to enjoy the cong<ess and to be well 
pleased with its results. It certainly proved a 
stimulus to all attending. 

Lectures included a valuable illustrated 
study of the Etruscan mirror decorations by 
J. D. Beazley, notable for his urbane friend- 
liness as much as for his learning. Dr. A. D. 
Nock of Harvard gave a vigorous paper on 
literature and art in the Hellenistic age, 
and Prof. D. L. Page of Oxford an intriguing 
and cleverly presented analysis of the mytho- 
logical background of Homer's Cyclops story 
in the Odyssey. M. Henri Seyrig, Director of 
the French Archeological Institute at Bey- 
routh, gave an account, with slides, of the 
relations of ancient Palmyra with civiliza- 
tions of the East. Cambridge professor D. W. 
Lucas’ paper on “Mind and Emotion in 
Euripides” was followed by a lecture on 
archeological parallels in archaic Greece and 
Europe by Paul Jacobsthal (Oxford), while 
that afternoon Dr. Homer Thompson of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens showed a color film of interesting 
ancient and modern sites in Greece and later 
gave an excellent illustrated account of recent 
excavations in the Agora and their important 
implications. Miss Emilie Haspels of Amster’ 
dam explained Phrygian Rock-Monuments, 
Prof. F. W. Walbank (Liverpool) spoke on 
the geography of Polybius, and Dr. Axel 
Boéthius from Géteborg showed slides on 
town planning and house architecture in 
ancient Greece and Italy. A universally ap- 
preciated high-light of the congress was the 
admirably presented archeological mystery 
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story entailed in certain pieces of Fourth 
Century Greek sculpture, unravelled by that 
expert and charming detective, Dr. Bernard 
Ashmole, Keeper of classical antiquities at 
the British Museum. 

Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, a Cambridge fel- 
low, talked on the achievement of Solon, and 
at an evening meeting two Oxford dons 
famous for wit and repartee, C. F. C. Hawkes 
and C. E. Stevens, carried on a diverting if 
rather inconclusive debate on town and 
country conditions in Roman Britain. The 
unfortunate inability of Father Paul Henry, 
§.J., professor at Paris and Louvain, to come 
as planned and deliver his lecture on the per- 
sonality of God in Plotinus was occasion for 
the Oxford historian, Ronald Syme to regale 
the meeting with a sprightly and illuminating 
paper on Tacitus’ views of later Roman 
emperors and their qualifications to rule. 
Light in style but solid in content was the 
review of farming tools in the Georgics, by 
R. A. B. Lynors of Cambridge. From Lund, 
the great Latin scholar Einar Léfstedt came 
to deliver a fine informative study of literary 
borrowing in Latin authors. The New Testa- 
ment meaning of “the Kingdom of God is 
within you” was discussed in the light of 
the papyri by C. H. Roberts, who argued 
that it intends “is within your power to 
possess if you so choose” (his evidence was 
printed in the January 1948 issue of Harvard 
Theological Review). The British archeologists 
J. M. Cook and A. J. B. Wace spoke on new 
discoveries at Smyrna and Mycenae, respec- 
tively, and the final lecture was given 
(nomen atque omen!) by Hugh Last, the Ox- 
ford historian, on the nature and significance 
of Romanization of the barbarian nations in 
the history of civilization. 

This menu was perhaps over-weighted 
with archeology, but that is a small objection 
to a thoroughly valuable and high-class pro- 
gram which had little in common with the 
austerity diet of British restaurants. Chairmen 
of the various sessions included famous 
names: Gilbert Murray, Sir Richard Living- 
stone, C. M. Bowra, British Academy Presi- 
dent Sir Harold Bell, Professors E. D. M. 
Fraenkel, T. B. L. Webster, E. R. Dodds, 


H. D. F. Kitto, and others. The opportunity 
to hear men of this calibre, and to talk with 
them and other scholars in the informal 
gatherings in the halls, tea party at New 
College, reception, or excursion to the Roman 
villa at Chedworth, was undoubtedly stimu- 
lating for all, and the Joint Committee of the 
Greek and Roman Societies, under whose 
sponsorship the congress took place, have 
reason for satisfaction. The abundant vitality 
of classical education manifested by the over- 
flowing attendance and high spirit of the 
meeting was several times noted by national 
newspapers, not without a tone of startled 
surprise. Classics are clearly one amenity of 
British life on its higher levels which neither 
war nor socialism nor fretful “peace” have 
made mere memories. 


New Books 


ANOTHER ENCOURAGING aspect of the classi- 
cal scene here is the steady appearance of new 
books of real merit. Outstanding among these 
is Cyril Bailey’s monumental three volume 
work on Lucretius, the rich fruit of a long 
lifetime of loving study. T. J. Dunbabin’s 
historical account of The Western Greeks is 
another important contribution, the result of 
many years’ careful research. The Oxford 
series of editions of Euripides’ plays continues 
its fine start, and there are a number of recent 
books on metrics, historical epochs, and lit- 
erary appreciation which maintain the British 
tradition of scholarship humanely used. On 
the popular side are interesting and enthusi- 
astic accounts like F. R. Cowell's Cicero and 
the Roman Republic and C. P. Rodocanachi's 
Athens and the Greek Miracle, while the 
Penguin Classics series of cheap pocket-book 
translations of Greek and Roman authors 
makes easily possible for all an acqaintance 
with classical literature at least in warmed- 
over English form. Very large sale is reported 
for these inexpensive translations, as also for 
the clever adult-education remedial Teach 
Yourself Greek by Kinchin Smith and T. W. 
Melluish. 

As for classics in the schools, the situation 
is hard to analyze because complex and in- 
adequately reported. The consensus of ex- 
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perienced teachers and administrators, how- 
ever, is that conditions are about as they were 
before the war, with some decline in per- 
centage of students electing Greek and Latin, 
but the total kept up by increased size of 
school enrolments everywhere. According 
to statistics supplied me for the college en- 
trance examinations, about 10% to 15% of 
students at Oxford and Cambridge are taking 
Greek, which is more or less normal for the 
past thirty years. Percentage of Greek stu- 
dents at most other universities is much 
lower, as it long has been, averaging around 
1%. The figures for Latin are somewhat 
higher, as usual. This is obviously too low a 
ratio for educational well-being. It is ex- 
plained, as in the States, by the competition 
of scientific and mathematical studies impor- 
tant for so many modern professions, by the 
demand for money-making practical business 
courses, by lack of time for “merely educa- 
tional” luxuries, and by the declining interest 
of contemporary culture in its wellsprings in 
the past and in literature of any kind. Here is a 
challenge which British classicists must face 
and overcome, just as we must in America. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
those who take classics in England normally 
do so on a much larger scale than in the U.S. 
The 10% or so of secondary school students 
who take the classical course usually have 
six years of Latin and three or four years of 
Greek before entering college (i.e., “univer- 
sity”), at 17 or 18 years of age. If they take 


further classics in college, it is ordinarily for 
three more years. Those who teach Greek 
and Latin take even more, of course. The re- 
sult, naturally, is that more ordinary college 
students in England can really use Greek and 
Latin and read them with fair ease, for pleas- 
ure. There is much emphasis here on wide 
reading of ancient authors, and more stress 
(too much, perhaps) on composition than we 
normally require. 

Classical teachers in England seem on the 
whole very well qualified for their work, both 
by thorough knowledge and background and 
by authentic intelligent interest. Wages, 
though, are altogether too low, and there is a 
serious shortage of good teachers as a conse- 
quence. Not too much choice is left to 
secondary teachers in the matter of content 
and methodology of courses, as examinations 
are not their own but uniform ones from 
above. This has definite disadvantages, and 
restricts useful innovations. There is much 
turbulence and flux in the whole educational 
system in Britain at present, and no one can 
yet say whether changes will be for better or 
worse. Probably some of both. 

In general, then, classics face in England, as 
in America and elsewhere, a serious but not 
insuperable complex of difficulties. Classical 
studies here are not thriving. But neither are 
they moribund. Their future poses a noble 
challenge. I have the definite impression that 
they are in good hands. 





SAMPLE COPIES OF 


Ir YOU. ARE A TEACHER of Latin or Greek 
you may have a free examination copy of 
Archaeology on request. 

A postal card with your name and address, 
and the name of your school, addressed to 


Circulation Manager, ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Washington Square College 
New York University 
New York 3, N. Y. 


will promptly bring you a copy of the cur- 
rent issue. This offer is open to secondary- 


“ARCHAEOLOGY” 
school and college teachers in the CAMWS 


area. 

ARCHAEOLOGY—if any  Classicist 
hereabouts has not heard about it—is the 
handsome new illustrated quarterly of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, edited 
by Jotham Johnson, Classics Department 
chairman at New York University’s Wash: 
ington Square College and Crassicat Jour’ 
NAL’s Editor for Archaeology. 

The subscription rate for Archaeology, ef- 
fective with Volume 2 (1946) 1s $5.00. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY: 1948 





N 1948, ARCHAEOLOGICAL activity showed 
| signs of renewed vigor. News from vari- 
ous fields indicated that aggressive programs 
of research to close the most conspicuous 
gaps in our knowledge of man’s past were 
under way. 


PREHISTORY 


IN THE FIELD of prehistoric archaeology, the 
potentially most sensational discoveries con- 
tinued to be made in southern Africa, which 
over the last decade has yielded skeletal re- 
mains or artifacts of several primitive hom- 
inoids. An expedition of the University of 
California, described variously as three- or 
four, and perhaps more correctly as multi- 
pronged, and numbering among its members 
Henry Frecp, W. F. Atsricut, and CHARLES 
L. Camp, under the general direction of 
WENDELL PHILLiIps, spent some months at- 
tacking problems of African prehistory in 
the Kalahari desert, the Johannesburg dis- 
trict, East Africa, the Sudan, the Fayum, 
and the Sinai peninsula. 

The American School of Prehistoric Re- 
search, whose director is HuGH Hencxen of 
Harvard’s Peabody Museum, had training 
and research projects of modest scale going in 
several areas, including North Africa; the 
School's excavation of the “Caves of Her- 
cules” near Tangier in Morocco was con- 
tinued, and a branch headquarters was es- 
tablished in Algiers. The School also sponsored 
Wittram Goprrey’s trial trench through the 
“Old Mill” in Newport, Rhode Island, a 
legend-surrounded structure sometimes at- 
tributed to the Viking effort to colonize Vine- 
land. The evidence assembled during last 
summer's work included nothing older than 
the historical English settlements. 

The most far-reaching program of gap- 
closing appears to be that in effect in Britain 
where archaeologists led by Sruart Piccott 
and CuristopHerR Hawkes have contributed 
to a comprehensive survey of the solid 
achievements to date and a realistic statement 
of policy, particularly as regards investiga- 


tions considered most imperative for the 
future. 


ITALY 


To Americans, the most newsworthy 
event of 1948 in Italy was the opening of 
American Academy in Rome excavations 
at the site of Cosa in Etruria, directed by 
Frank E. Brown, Professor of Archaeology 
at the Classical School of the Academy. 
Reports so far received indicate that the walls 
and general plan of Cosa belong to the third 
century B.c. (Cosa was founded as a Latin 
colony in 273 B.c.) and most of the buildings 
to the second and first century B.c. 

The Summer Session of the Classical 
School of the American Academy in Rome, 
directed by Professor Henry T. Rowe t of 
the Johns Hopkins University, was in session 
from July 11 to August 20, with nineteen 
students. 

The first modern excavations at Pompeii 
were made in 1748. The bicentennial of this 
far-reaching event was celebrated in Naples, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum, with appropriate 
ceremony, and also at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where Smith College staged a sym- 
posium on Pompeii coupled with an attractive 
exhibition of Pompeian art. 


GREECE 


Tue American Scuoot of Classical Studies 
at Athens held a successful summer session 
under Professor Louis E. Lorp of Scripps 
College. The regular winter session got under 
way at the end of September, under the di- 
rectorship of Professor Cart W. Biecen of 
the University of Cincinnati, with nine 
Fellows, seven women and two men, in resi- 
dence. The northern trip was held according 
to plan, but disorders in the Peloponnesus 
made it advisable to substitute for the 
southern trip an intensive study of Corinth 
and its ports. At the beginning of November 
the School set out on a boat trip to the Cyc- 
lades. 

The Agora excavation staff, again headed 
by Homer A. Tuompson of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, conducted a short season 
during March and April, devoted mainly to 
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the final cleaning to bedrock of sections 
originally opened to the classical occupation 
level, and to an area west of the Areopagus 
which revealed early burials and private 
houses. New scale models of Agora buildings 
have been added as completed, and a model of 
the Odeion has been started. On the side, the 
staff model-maker, Curistos MAmme.is, has 
completed a model of the Lion of Amphipolis. 
The site set aside for the Agora Museum 
will be retained as an archaeological area, os- 
tensibly because of the importance of the 
ruins found during excavation; a proposal to 
restore the Stoa of Attalos and incorporate 
exhibition space in it has recently been under 
consideration. 

Professor KARL LEHMANN of the Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, directed 
a short season, devoted principally to re- 
habilitation of the excavated area, at the 
mystery sanctuary of the Great Gods on the 
northern Aegean island of Samothrace. 

The Gennadeion Library, with Suirtey 
Weser in charge, is welcoming increasing 
numbers of visitors in its cozy centrally- 
heated reading rooms. 

The Swedish School of Archaeology in 
Athens was formally inaugurated on May 10, 
under the temporary direction of Professor 
Erik HotmBere. 

The Italian School of Archaeology, under 
the direction of Professor Doro Levi, was 
also re-established during the spring. 

An exhibit of Greek Art of the Geometric 
and Archaic periods was opened in three 
rooms of the new wing of the National 
Museum, Athens, on January 14, 1948, and 
the Peiraeus Museum was reopened in 1047; 
but most of the museums of Greece are still 
closed for lack of manpower, materials, and 
funds for their rehabilitation. 


TURKEY 


A British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, under the direction of Joun Gar- 
STANG, veteran explorer and excavator, was 
inaugurated on January 15. 

The Byzantine Institute continued its 
work of cleaning and repairs at Haghia So- 
phia and other early churches in Constan- 


tinople. THomas WHITTEMORE was again in 
charge; this was his nineteenth consecutive 
season there, the government's admiration 
for his achievements having assured him Air 
Transport priorities even over military per- 
sonnel in wartime. 

Constantinople’s city-planner, M. Henri 
Prost, has made available for public inspec: 
tion and discussion his projected Archaeologi- 
cal Park, embracing Hagia Sophia, the 
Hippodrome, the Palace of the Emperors, 
and a dozen other Byzantine and Ottoman 
monuments. A copy of this plan was repro- 
duced in the Winter, 1948, number of Ar- 
chaeology. 


Near East AND Ecypt 


ConTINUED UPROAR in Palestine has made 
it impractical to schedule the normal cur- 
riculum of exploration and research at the 
American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, and no Fellows were appointed 
for 1948-49; the new director of the School, 
Professor O. R. Setters of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, succeeded in 
reaching Jerusalem and at last report was in 
residence. The school buildings themselves 
have suffered not irreparable damage from 
high explosives of various proveniences. 

The biggest news of the year from Pales- 
tine, and possibly the most sensational from 
any archaeological quarter, was the discovery 
by Beduin smugglers, in a cave near the 
Dead Sea, of a cache of admirably preserved 
second-century s.c. Hebrew texts on vellum. 
Four of these, including the Book of Isaiah 
and a commentary on Habakkuk, were ac 
quired by the Syrian Orthodox convent in 
Jerusalem, whose Metropolitan has en 
trusted them to American School scholars 
for publication. 

The Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School, Professor Gzorce G. CAMERON, now 
of the University of Michigan, has been en 
Iran, making a revised transcription of the 
great trilingual Achaemenid text on Mt. 
Behistun, while Richard N. Frye of Harvard 
has returned from Persia with a squeeze and 
transcription of a long Sassanian text from 


Sad Mashad. 
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Archaeological activities in Iraq remain at 
a modest level. The Director-General of An- 
tiquities, Nay At-Asm, has made a pre- 
liminary report of two seasons of exploration 
at Eridu in Babylonia; the expedition found a 
succession of seventeen prehistoric temples 
each older than the one above it, the earliest 
attributed to 4500 B.c. 

Professor W. F. Axsricut’s revised read- 
ings of the protoSinaitic inscriptions at 
Serabit el Khadem, which contain an ancestor 
of our own western alphabet in the most 
primitive form so far known, are a by-product 
of the California African expedition of par- 
ticular interest to classicists. 

At a meeting in Boston on May 14, thirty 
Egyptophiles founded a Center of Near 
Eastern Studies, to have its headquarters in 
Cairo and to welcome qualified students of 
every country, and Egyptians above all. A 
draft constitution framed by Professor Joun 
A. Wuson of the Oriental Institute was 
adopted, Mr. Epwarp Watpo Fores was 
elected chairman of the Trustees, and Pro- 
fessor Witson was elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The foundation of an International Insti- 
tute for Hellenistic Research, in Alexandria, 
under the presidency of Prince Peter of 
Greece and the direction of the famous 
papyrologist Pmrre Joucuet, of the In- 
stitut de France, has also been announced. 

Thanks largely to the initiative of an 
American jurist, Judge Jasper Y. Brinton, 
retiring president of the Court of Mixed 
Appeals at Alexandria and president of the 
Royal Archaeological Society in that city, 
the Egyptian government has allocated sub- 
stantial funds for the consolidation and repair 
of the great temple of Osiris at Abusir. 


AMERICAS 


In THe Americas, archaeological news in 
1948 originated principally on three fronts: 
(1) The quest of early man; Tepexpan Man, 
from Mexico, has survived the initial critical 
examination, and may indeed prove to have 
been the earliest human skeletal remains so 
far found in this hemisphere. In the mean- 
time, traces of human occupation other than 


skeletons continued to multiply—a carved 
elephant molar, also from Mexico, assigned 
by Dr. Hetmut pe TERRA tO 20,000 B.C., 
Lime Creek Man camp sites in Nebraska, and 
a hearth at La Jolla, California, said to be 
still older. New findings of the mysterious 
Folsom Points have also been reported, the 
latest, and most amazing, from Alaska. (2) 
The emergency archaeological surveys, mainly 
with government funds, under the general 
supervision of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in numerous areas (Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Washington; Georgia, South Carolina; West 
Virginia) where Federal flood-control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and hydroelectric projects 
now under way will shortly flood critical 
lowland areas. (3) The increased use of 
summer field sessions as a means of training 
anthropology students in field methods 
under laboratory conditions, for undergradu- 
ate or graduate credit; the universities of 
Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington conducted such sessions in 1948 
and still broader plans are being laid for 1949. 


At Home 


THE RENEWED vigor of the Archaeological 
Institute of America was displayed in part 
in the enrollment of five hundred new mem- 
bers, the founding of three new Societies 
(Atlanta, Minnesota, North Carolina), and 
the founding of a new illustrated quarterly, 
Archaeology, addressed to readers without 
special professional training and elsewhere 
called to the attention of Crassicat Jour- 
NAL’s readers. With altered format and allow- 
ance for the difference in personalities of the 
editors, Archaeology proposes to fill the hon- 
ored place once occupied by Art and Ar- 
chaeology, which ceased publication in 1934. 

The annual meeting of the Institute, the 
fiftieth this time, jointly with the American 
Philological Association as usual, was held 
at St. Louis on December 28-30, too late for 
summarizing in this space. The president 
during 1946-48, Srertinc Dow of Harvard 
University, has strongly advocated three- 
year presidential terms, and insisted on 
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stepping down at the end of his third year; 
the Institute accordingly nominated and 
elected for the 1949-51 term Hucu HEncken, 
of Peabody Museum, Harvard University, a 
prehistorian and classicist, as president; and 
the new General Secretary is VAN L. Jonn- 
son of Tufts College, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. 


Archaeological deaths of the year included 
James C. Ecpert, ArtHuR W. Parsons, 


CiraTIon oF Honorary DEGREE 
GIVEN AT THE UNIversITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND 


June 10, 1948 


UA TANDEM ARTE, magistri, quibus 
praestigiis putatis me Periclis nostri 
laudibus aliquid additurum, illius viri cuius 
vox et verba tonantia, 
cum iam premerent, flammae, maurumque feriret 
hostis, 
cilvium aures percusserunt, animds tamquam 
bucina concitaverunt ut tyranni copias iam 
iam instantes et in hanc insulam, in has urbes, 
in NOs omnes erupturas arcerent? Haud saltem 
fieci potest quin ab ipsius thesauro gemmas 
aliquot excerpamus. Nunquam, dico, tot 
homines tantum uni debuerunt, cuius sine 
constantia, sine fortitudine indomita non 
mehercule sic liberi sederemus, sed servitutis 
miserrimae iugo onerati et oppressi. Quis, 
quaeso, alius, dum periculum nullum dis- 
simultat, nihil sine sanguine, sudore, lacrimis 
effici posse praedicat, ita tamen praedicare 
potuit ut omnes una voce clamarent: ecquis 
nostrum sanguini suo parcet, ecquis sudorem 
timebit, ecquis lacrimas detrectabit, dummodo 
tu nobis patefacias victoriae viam? 

Sic parta est victoria, servata libertas. Qua 
libertate quo tandem modo usus est populus? 
Nonne praesagibat Cicero procerum nos- 
trorum fortunas, cum his dictis Romanos 
compellavit? “Quod fretum, quem Euripum 
tam varias habere putatis agitationes commu- 
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Sytvanus G. Morey, FRANz WEIDENREICH, 
and E. E. Herzretp. 

(At press time we have just received the 
shocking news of the death, in Southern 
Turkey, on December 17, 1948, of John 
Franklin Daniel, editor of the American 
Journal of Archaeology, curator of the Medi- 
terranean section of the University of Prince- 
ton Museum, and Professor of Classical Ar- 
chaeology at the University of Pennsylvania.) 


J.J. 


tationesque fluctuum, quantas perturbationes 
et quantos aestus habet ratio comitiorum? Fit 
enim ut nonnunquam ita factum esse etiam 
populus admiretur, quasi non ipse fecerit.” 
Quid igitur si nunc, arbitrio popularis aurae, 
aliorum umeris imperium sedet? Intaminatis 
fulget honoribus ille, cuius auctoritas tanta 
manet quanta in imperio civitatis Britannicae, 
quod eius opera conservatum est. Adhuc 
auditur, valet adhuc in conciliis gentium vox 
illa, quam olim ut audirent multa milia 
hominum supplici, immo cruciatus ultimi 
pericula obire volebant; animos erigit demis- 
sos, iurgantes comprimit, viam e tenebris et 
caligine, quibus nunc offusi sumus, ad lucem 
novae vitae, salutis, concordiae ostendit. 

Vitae longae et rebus egregie gestis re- 
fertae culmina tantum attigimus. Thucydidis 
aemulatorem felicem, Polygnoti discipulum 
efferre vetat hora. Honorum titulorumque 
delatorum seriem enumerare ne decet quidem: 
quid enim tituli hunc virum ornare possunt, 
qui potius ab illo accepti illuminentur? Vos 
igitur Curiae nostrae muros, qui patrem prae- 
clarum purpuram sumentem viderunt, nunc 
fili praeclarissimi in honorem plausibus et 
acclamatione iteratis docete resonare. 

Duco ad vos 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Doctor of Letters (honoris causa) 
The Right Honourable 


(Winston Leonarp SPENCER CHURCHILL) 


O.M., C.H., F.R.S., M.P. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST AND SOUTH 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, APRIL 7, 8, 9, 1949 
Heapquarters: Horet JoHN MARSHALL 
PROGRAM 
(TENTATIVE) 


(A final version of the program will be mailed separately to members of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South early in March.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


7:30 P.M., Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, President’s Suite, Hotel John Marshall. 


Preliminary registration, Main Lobby, Hotel 
John Marshall. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 
MORNING 


8:30 A.M., Registration begins, Main Lobby, 
Hotel John Marshall. 

g:00 A.M., Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, President’s Suite. 


THURSDAY, 10:00 A.M.—1215 P.M. 
OPENING SEssION 


Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. Call to 
order, A. PetzeR WAGENER, President. Wel- 
come to Virginia and Richmond by the 
Honorable Witt1am M. Tuck, Governor 
of Virginia. 


Reading of Papers, ARTHUR H. Mossr, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Presiding. 

Cuartes R. Hart, Emory University, “A 

Middle Way—the Classics for Today” (10 
minutes). 

GerAtpInE GarTLEIN, Senior High School, 
Connersville, Indiana, ““The Aurora Bore- 
alis, an Ancient Portent of Disaster.” 

S. G. Brapy, Lt. Colonel, U.S.F.A., Ret., 
“The Names of the Legions.” 


Intermission, 5 minutes 


Henry C. Montcomery, Miami University, 


“Classic Revival Architecture in Russia” 
(illustrated). 

Wattace E. Catpwe t, University of North 
Carolina, “An Estimate of Pompey.” 

CATHERINE BRADSHAW Boyp, Consolidated 
High School, Kimball, South Dakota, ““The 
Isolation of Antigone and Lady Mac- 
beth.” 


TuHurRspAY AFTERNOON 


1:30 P.M. Busses leave Hotel John Marshall 
for the University of Richmond. (Round-trip 
fare, 50¢) 

2:00-4:00 P.M. Second session for the reading 

of papers, Keller Hall, Westhampton College. 

Graves H. THompson, Hampden-Sidney Col- 

ege, Presiding. , 

Welcome to the University of Richmond, Presi- 

dent Georce M. Mopuin. 

Papers: 

Georcs J. Ryan, The College of William and 
Mary, “Thomas Jefferson's Latin and 
Greek.” 

Artuur P. McKintay, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, “Beyond the Ivory 
Gate.” 

Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, “Roman Currency under the Repub- 
lic” (10 minutes). 

Epwarp C. Ecuots, University of Alabama, 
“The Art of Swearing in Latin.” (10 
minutes). 


Intermission, 5 minutes 


Bruno Meineckg, University of Michigan, 
“A Stray Leaf ficm an Early Mediaeval 
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Manuscript” (illustrated). 
“Triumph Over Time” (color film). 


Intermission, 5 minutes 


Laura B. Voerxet, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia, “Arch- 
aeological Sites in Italy Since the War.” 

Irnvinc SitverMAN, Radford College, “The 
Contributions of Visual Education to Hu- 
manizing Classical Study.” 

9:50 P.M. Members of the Association are in- 

vited to participate in a reception and smoker 

through the courtesy of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege and Randolph-Macon College. Roof Gar- 
den, Hotel John Marshall. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


Morninc 


7:30 A.M. State Vice-Presidents will meet for 

break fast (place to be announced). 

8:30 A.M. Buses leave Hotel John Marshall 

for Williamsburg. (Roundtrip fare, $1.75.) 

10:00 A.M.-12:1§ P.M. Fourth Session for the 

reading of papers, auditorium of the Phi Beta 

Kappa Memorial Building, College of William 

and Mary. Dorrance S. Wuite, State Uni- 

versity of Iowa, Presiding. 

Rev. Ricuarp E. Arnotp, §.J., Marquette 
University, “The Artistic Form of Chris- 
tian Lyric Poetry” (with recordings). 

SistER M. Concerta McCasez, R.S.M., 
Mercy High School, University City, 
Missouri, “Christian Latin Lyrics in the 
High School” (15 minutes). 

Fetix M. Wass—rMANN, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis, Tennessee, “Man and 
God in Euripides’ Bacchae and Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Coloneus.” 


Intermission, 5 minutes 


Lituian B. Law ter, Hunter College, official 
representative of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, “All the World 
Will Dance.” 

Joun W. Spaetn, Jr., Wesleyan University, 
official representative of the Classical 
Association of New England, “Hector’s 
Successor in the Aeneid.” 

Ernest L. Hicusarcer, Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, “Athens, Delphi, and Euripides’ 
Ion.” 


Fripay AFTERNOON 


12:30 P.M. Coilege refectory; members of the 
Association are invited to a complimentary 
luncheon by courtesy of the College of William 
and Mary. 

1:30-4:15 P.M. Tour of Williamsburg and the 
restored buildings. (Admission fee, $1.80) 
4:15 P.M. Buses depart for Richmond. 


Fripay Eveninc 


7:00-10:15 P.M. Annual Subscription Ban- 

quet, ($3.50, tip included) Virginia Room, 

Hotel John Marshall (dinner dress appropri- 

ate, but optional). Frep $. Dunnam, Univer- 

versity of Michigan, Presiding. 

Greetincs from the official representatives 
of the American Classical League, the Classi- 
cal Association of Canada, the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States, the Classical 
Association of New England, and _ the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States. 

Concert: A Group of Medieval Latin 
Hymns by the RaANnpotpH-Macon GLEE 
Crus under the direction of PRoressor 
WiuiaM §. Troxet (by courtesy of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College). 

A Tribute to Past Leaders in Classical 
Scholarship: 

Husert McNemt Poreat, Wake Forest 
College—the South Atlantic States (Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia). 

WituraM James Battie, University of Texas 
—the Gulf States (Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas). 

Gertrupe Situ, University of Chicago— 
the Mississippi Valley States (Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa). 

Litutan Gay Berry, Professor Emeritus of 
Latin, Indiana University—the Ohio Val- 
ley States (Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio). 

Cuartes C. Mizrow, Carleton College—the 
Great Lakes States (Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota). 

Crarence A. Forses, Ohio State University 
—the Missouri Valley States (Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota). 
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H. Ltoyp Stow, University of Oklahoma— 
the Far Western States (Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah). 


Presidential Address 


A. Petzer Wacener, The College of William 
and Mary, “Monumentum Aere Peren- 
nius.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


g:00-10:00 A.M. Business Session, Roof Gar- 

den, Hotel John Marshall. A. Perzer Wace- 

NER, Presiding. 

10:10 A.M.—12:10 P.M. Final session, Roof 

Garden, Hotel John Marshall, under the 

auspices of the Classical Association of Vir- 

ginia, Mary J. Peart, Sweet Briar College, 

President, Presiding. 

Symposium on “Fitting the Classics into a 
Humanistic Program—College and High- 
School” (each paper, 15 minutes). 

Atrrepd P. Dorjaun, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Moderator, “Essential Elements in 
a Humanistic Program for College and 
High School.” 

Russet M. Geer, Tulane University, “A 
Course on Classical Civilization in the 
College Curriculum—its Potentialities, 
Content, and Procedures.” 

EstHER WEIGHTMAN, Wisconsin High School 
and the University of Wisconsin, “A 
Course on the Classical Civilization in the 
HighSchool Curriculum—its Potentiali- 
ties, Content, and Procedures.” 

Wuuam E. Gwarkin, Jr., University of 
Missouri, “The Function of the Teacher 
of the Classics in a General Humanities 
Course—the College.” 

Mrs. Lrnuian R. Han ey, Steinmetz High 
School, Chicago, “The Function of the 
Teacher of the Classics in a General 
Humanities Course—the High School.” 

Jonan W. D. Sxires, University of Ken- 
tucky, “Potentialities for Humanizing 
Latin Study in a Two-Year High-School 
Course.” 

Panel of Critics: James E. Duntap, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Neti Ancet SMITH, 
West Tennessee State Teachers College; 
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Vivia Craic, Vice-President, Florida 
Classical Association, Tampa; GLapys 


Buscu, Cincinnati, Ohio 

12:30 P.M. Virginia Room, Hotel John 
Marshall. Subscription Luncheon of the 
Classical Association of Virginia to which 
all members of the Association will be wel- 
comed. A concert will be given by the GiEE 
Crus or St. Catuertne’s ScHoot, Rich- 
mond, Mrs. THomas S. Martin, Director. 
($2.00, tip included) 


ComMITTEES 


Executive Committee: A. Pelzer Wagener (Presi- 
dent), Lillian R. Hadley, (First Vice-President), 
Fred §. Dunham, Clarence A. Forbes, Arthur H. 
Moser, Gerald F. Else, Dorrance $. White, Wil- 
liam C. Korfmacher (Secretary Treasurer). 


SempLe ScHOLarsHIp Funp: John B. Titchener, 
Chairman; Dorothy M. Schullian, Eugene Taven- 
ner, Clyde Pharr, Clyde Murley, W. C. Korf- 
macher (ex officio). 


ScHOLARSHIP Awarps: Russel M. Geer (Chair- 
man); Charles T. Murphy, George E. Mc- 
Cracken, Warren E. Blake, W. C. Korfmacher (ex 
officio). 

Reso.utions: H. Lloyd Stow (Chairman); Henry 
C. Montgomery, Harold W. Miller, Irene J. 
Crabb, Lucy A. Whitsel. 


LocAt ARRANGEMENTS: Pauline Turnbull, West- 
hampton College, University of Richmond (Gen- 
eral Chairman). 


REGISTRATION: Marian West, St. Catherine’s 
School; James Isbell, St. Christopher’s School; 
Alexander Carrington, St. Christopher's School; 
Eppie Duncan, Collegiate School; Mary T. Perk- 
ins, Petersburg High School. 


Pusticity tn SeconpARY ScHoots: M. Francis 
Gray, Thos. Jefferson High School; Doris Har- 
grove, Thos. Jefferson High School; Mildred 
Kline, John Marshall High School; Ruby F. Tyree 
Chandler Junior High School. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR Prissts, BROTHERS, SISTERS: 
Father Francis J. Byrne, 807 Cathedral Place, 
Richmond, Va. 


Exursits: Irving R. Silverman, Radford College. 
InForMATION: Members of Beta Gamma Chapter, 
Eta Sigma Phi, Westhampton College. 


PuysicaAL ARRANGEMENTs: W. B. Hackley, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 
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Wituiamssurc Committee: George J. Ryan, Col- 
lege of William and Mary; Nancy J. Hurst- 
Brown, Matthew Whaley School. 


TRANSPORTATION: Walter F. Snyder, University 
of Richmond. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Marjorie J. Rivenburg, West- 
hampton College; May L. Keller, Westhampton 
College. 


REcEPTION AND SMOKER: Arthur F. Stocker, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; J. B. Haley, Randolph-Macon 
College; Graves H. Thompson, Hampden-Sydney 
College; David C. Wilson, Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege; Mary J. Pearl, Sweet Briar College; Herb- 
ert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege. 


Banquet: Ruby F. Tyree, Chandler Junior High 
School; Catharine Murphy, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College. 


SaturDAY LuNcHEON: Susan Fitchett, St. Cath- 
erine’s School. 


HOTELS 


Hotel John Marshall, Fifth Street at Franklin 
(Headquarters Hotel): Singles, $4.50, $5.50, $6.00, 
$7.00 and $8.00; Doubles, $7.50, $8.00, and $10.50; 
Twins, $8.50, $9.00, $10.50, and $15.00. 

Hotel Richmond, Grace and Ninth Streets: Sin- 
gles, $3.75, $4.25, $4.75, and $5.25; Doubles, 
$6.00, $6.50, $7.00, and $7.50; Twins, $7.00 to 
$9.50. 

Hotel Murphy, Broad and Eighth Streets: Sin- 
gles, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, and $5.00; Doubles, 
$5.50, $6.00, and $7.00; Twins, $6.00, $7.00, and 
$7.50. 

All of these hotels are in the downtown section 
in the midst of stores and restaurants. The Rich- 
mond and the Murphy are within a few blocks of 
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the John Marshall. Hotel Jefferson, 100 Block 


West Franklin Street (some distance from the | 


John Marshall but with bus service every ten 


minutes): singles, $4.00 and $5.00; Doubles, $6.00 } 


and $7.00; Twins, $8.00, $9.00, and $10.00. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

Richmond may be reached by the following rail 
roads: 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 
from Washington. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio with through sleep- 
ers from Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Louisville 
and Cincinnati. 

The Atlantic Coast Line with through trains 
from southeastern points. 





The Seaboard Air Line with through trains | 


from southern points. 

The Southern. 

Passengers on the R. F. and P. and the A.C. L. 
will arrive at Broad Street Station, Passengers on 
the C. and O. and the S. A. L. will arrive at Main 
Street Station. Passengers on the Southern will 
arrive at Hull Street Station. Hotels may be 
reached by taxi or city bus lines. Distances are 
too great for walking. 

Richmond is served also by the Greyhound and 
Trailways Bus Lines. 

Members of the Association coming by private 


cars are advised to park at the Richmond Garage | 


on Sixth Street [between Grace and Franklin, 
within one block of the Hotel John Marshall and 
within only a few blocks of the Hotels Richmond 
and Murphy. The University of Richmond is lo 
cated in Westhampton, a suburb of Richmond, 
and may be reached by car in about fifteen min 
utes. Williamsburg is fifty miles from Richmond 
and may be reached by car in about an hour and 
fifteen minutes on Route 60. 
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WIRE-RECORDERS 
FOR LATIN AND GREEK 


Rosert E. LANE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 





S a Footnote to Dr. Gunter’s helpful 
A article, ““Audio-Visual Aids and the 
Classics,” in the November issue, I should 
like to call attention to the value of the wire- 





recorder for teaching pronunciation of Greek 
be C. L. ' 


and Latin. I began to use one recently, and I 
should be interested in hearing what other 
| teachers of Classics have done with the de- 
vice. 
| This machine records sounds on a fine wire, 
rewinds the wire, and plays the recording 
back through an amplifier. A recording may 
be played back repeatedly, and the spool of 
wire removed and stored for later use; or new 
recordings may be made on the same wire 
indefinitely. The apparatus combines simplic- 
ity of operation with the compact size of a 
small table phonograph and variable volume 
for classroom listening. 

The student hears his own reading of sen- 
tences or verses with perfect fidelity. The 
effect is to provide an internal stimulus to 
improvement, since he hears exactly what his 
mistakes were, and resolves to eliminate them 
immediately. He can read with greater confi- 
dence, knowing that he will not be inter- 
tupted, but knowing, too, that his errors are 
being noted automatically. It is desirable for 
the teacher to record his own reading of the 
passage selected for practice, so that students 


may compare their readings with his, as heard 


through the amplifier. It is a universal reaction 
to be surprised at the sound of one’s own voice 
reproduced in this way; and students are 
curious to observe how much of the differ- 
ence, as measured in the voice of someone 
else, is due to the nature of the machine. Of 
course it does not capture much of the 
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resonance of the voice which the speaker 
hears in the bones and open spaces of his own 
head, so that the voices of others sound 
familiar, while his own does not. 

In order to realize the greatest benefit, each 
student must pronounce and listen to a 
passage twice. The passage should be short 
enough to permit him to recall his mistakes as 
he approaches the difficulties the second time. 
He is usually quite pleased to discover that 
the improvement is very noticeable. Naturally 
the teacher has commented on particular 
mistakes before the second reading, but it is 
the process of self-criticism which gives this 
method especial force. 

The recorder provides excellent training in 
reading poetry, since it makes the student 
very conscious of the need for smoothness 
and rhythm. His violations of the metrical 
pattern are made extremely conspicuous. On 
the other hand, when he hears a passage read 
by himself with feeling, expression, and ac- 
curacy, he gains a new appreciation of the 
spirit and qualities of poetry. 

As the teacher becomes acquainted with 
this aid to teaching, new applications suggest 
themselves. Plays recorded by a group of 
students reading the various parts may be 
presented to a class or club meeting. Others 
want to hear themselves sing Latin songs. 
When time is available, short extra-class ses- 
sions for individuals are profitable, and are 
sometimes requested by them on their own 
initiative. 

Many models of the wire-recorder are al- 
ready on the market. Some are portable, al- 
though a weight of forty pounds, in one case, 
makes long-distance carrying impracticable. 
Some record both from a microphone and 
from disc records played on a self-contained 
turntable. Attachments for recording and 
playing through a radio are available, and 
some sets are built as an integral part of a 
radio-phonograph combination. The price of 
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most models is being reduced gradually, as 

manufacturing methods are improved. The 

i least expensive, generally usable model which 

I have seen costs about $110, and a one-hour 

’ spool of wire about $4. Personal investigation 

will determine which of the many styles best 
, suits one’s own needs. 

One refinement in design not present in 
most machines is a meter to indicate the point 
reached on the wire. Since it passes through 
the recording head at the rate of two feet per 

, second, some means of noting where a par- 
ticular recording begins is necessary, so that 
time will not be wasted in rewinding. One 
expedient, in the absence of such a meter, is 
to record music on the entire length of the 
wire, and to leave brief intervals when super- 
imposing recordings of reading. If the volume 
is turned up while the wire is being rewound, 
it is easy to distinguish the reversed sounds 
of speech from those of music, and by count- 
ing the intervals, to stop at the right point. 

I should welcome accounts by other 
teachers of their experiences with this in- 
strument. 





MECHANICAL AIDS 
IN LATIN TEACHING 


RicHArD H. WALKER 
BRONXVILLE SENIOR SCHOOL 
BRonxvILte, N. Y. 





ROM wuertr I sit, surrounded by drying 

filmstrips, spoiled record blanks, and un- 

finished text, I can meditate from experience 

upon the errors, achievements, and needs of 

audio-visual education as they affect the 

Latin teacher. Several conclusions force them- 

i selves upon my consciousness, some pleasant, 
: some painful. What are they? 

First, we must realize that this really is a 

machine age, that our students accept ma- 

, chines as commonplace. They see no novelty 

in machines assuming the burdens of suitable 

iy areas of instruction, areas which in times past 

we teachers of Latin have thought only we 

ourselves could or should be responsible for. 

We have thought that time consumed was 
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unimportant. Today there is little time in our 
overcrowded curricula. 

Experience has taught me, through both 
tangible and intangible results, that my voice 
upon a record is a more compelling medium 
in certain processes of repetitive instruction 
or checking than myself standing before a 
class, with all the human frailities of tiring 
vocal cords and exhausted patience. Why does 
the machine do a better job? Because the 
record sets a mastery standard, brooks no 
distraction of effort; in tireless patience it 
repeats and tests, explains and checks with an 
impersonal insistence that is absolute and 
final. Either the machine wins or the student 
does. And a record ‘ *tter companion 
than the teacher; for it com go home with the 
student to continue the jcb until it is per- 
fectly done. 

The objective of inculcating proper eye 
movement in the reading process is well 
handled by text presented on filmstrips, text 
edited to force compliance with correct 
linguistic visual reactions. Further than that, 
this approach concentrates every eye upona 
single, focalized point under teacher control. 


And this is a feature of visual education which | 


is still unappreciated by those who have yet 
to experience it. Without such control there 
can never be any assurance that what the 
student is practicing will result in quickening 
comprehension of the developing story. Cer- 
tainly techniques which encourage either 
comprehension or oral translation by constant 
analysis of verb-subject-object militate against 
the probability of increasing the reading rate. 

Now, let it be very clear that certain 
aspects of instruction are distinctly unsuitable 
for machine presentation, e.g., the written 
exposition of a story, for this demands transi’ 
tion to pure English idiom, alien to Latin 
idiom. But in our caution toward what we 
may at first impulse consider new and extreme 
techniques, let us not fail to admit that there 
are things which machines can do better than 
a teacher. And let us be perfectly clear upon 
this point: Audio-visual education is not 
education at all unless it connotes and postu 
lates student response. Machines should de- 
mand not less but more effort and concentra 
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NOTE 


tion from the student. Passive learning, learn- 
ing without articulation, just does not exist. 

There is another point that must be faced, 
in spite of the fact that we have never ad- 
mitted it as individuals. It is this. We as good 
workmen are under obligation to supply 
ourselves with at least part of the equipment 
necessitated by the use of audio-visual in- 
struction in every class, every day. It will 
cost us a little money at first, not too much. 
For if we do not have a projector, screen, and 
player in our own classroom, how can we ex- 
pect to make efficient use of this new tech- 
nique? There must be no novelty about it; 
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we must make the use of machines a matter of 
routine acceptance on the students’ part. The 
cost is minute when projected across the 
years through which the machines will render 
faithful service, yielding tremendous divi- 
dends in student enthusiasm and higher levels 
of academic achievement. We cannot afford 
to wait until the higher powers who hold the 
official purse strings are convinced that even 
an ivory tower should contain a machine or 
two. We, as good workmen, should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our tools are our 
own, their cutting edge sharpened daily by 
our own hands in the classroom. 





—~Note 
SPEEDING IN 


N our pay and age the problem of speeding 

is serious, and many towns have signs at 
their limits asking the motorist to heed the 
child. Probably few of us have stopped to 
realize that a similar problem, though perhaps 
unrecognized, must have confronted the 
ancient Romans. For example, Suetonius 
(Nero 5. 1), in commenting on Nero's parent- 
age and the cruelty of his father, remarks: 
sed in viae Appiae vico repente puerum citatis 
iumentis haud ignarus obtrivit (sc. Domitius). 
It is hard to believe that the child was in- 
tentionally (haud ignarus) crushed by Domi- 
tius, although Suetonius certainly says that he 
was, and apparently in much the same way as 
some drivers today, with sudden sadistic im- 
pulse, run over cats or dogs or chickens on the 
highway. In many of the towns of southern 
Italy, at least, even today, streets are to be 
found too narrow for modern vehicles and 
pedestrians to pass. The pedestrian, to avoid 
being crushed, has to step into a doorway. 
Possibly, then, Suetonius has really told us of 
an accident. At any rate, it is easy to imagine 
what risk to the pedestrian was created by a 
dashing team of the small Gallic horses, the 
manni, so popular among the rich, drawing 
the skidding and bumping car along at a furi- 
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ous rate over the well-worn, rutted stone 
pavement. 

We glimpse an example, too, in Propertius, 
4.8.15ff.: “Hither my Cynthia is borne by her 
well-clipped ponies. The excuse was Juno, 
but Venus was the actual reason. Oh, Appian 
Way, tell me, I beg, how great a triumph did 
she celebrate, as you watched, hurling her 
wheels headlong over your stones (effusis per 
tua saxa rotis), a show, herself, sitting on the 
very edge of the pole, she hovered, and dared 
to shake her reins through the rough places.” 
The Latin is in part: ausa per impuros frena 
movere locos. In the Loeb edition (and also in 
Thes. Ling. Lat.) impuros is rendered “rough” 
which seems to fit the context very well. 
Frena movere certainly means “to shake the 
reins” in order to go faster, and the ponies 
would naturally slow down when coming 
upon any rough places. 

Ovid, Amores 2.16.49-50, is somewhat 
similar: Parvaque quam primum rapientibus 
esseda mannis/Ipsa per admissas concute lora 
iubas. Rapientibus certainly leaves us with a 
vivid impression of the fiery little steeds over 
whose flowing manes the reins were shaken 
for more speed. Another example is found in 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 3.1063—-1064: 
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“Driving his team (mannos) he (the rich man, 
bored with life) races headlong to his villa, 
rushing on as if to bring aid to a burning 
building.” Accordingly, one wonders just 
how old the traffic cop's well-known gag is. 

A note of racing comes from Vergil’s 
Catalepton, 10.1ff.: “That well-known Sabi- 
nus, whom you see, my friends, says that 
he was the swiftest of mule-drivers, and that 
no onward rush of any flying car could pass 
him by, whether there was need to fly to 
Mantua or to Brixia.” And his rivals admitted 
as much. 

Police protection and traffic regulations for 
the populace must have been scarce, indeed, 
and of little concern to the magistrates, even 
as in some Mediterranean areas today, except 


“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 


Continued from Page 322 


“Song of the Sirens,” Ulysses’ narration to Al- 
cinous told in the style of fiction by John U. 
Sturdevant. A cover painting depicts a group of 
glamourous sirens waving to the passing sailors. 
A black-and-white illustration shows Scylla and 
Charybdis, the former as a six-headed man! 

Classical settings have been used in many of 
Cecil B. DeMille’s “run of the mill” extravagan- 
zas, and now it is revealed how their learned mil- 
ieu was kept within the competence of the pre- 
sumed junior high intelligence of the movies’ 
clientele. In an article recognizing DeMille’s 
(“Mr. Movies”) work on Paramount's 1,500th 
picture, the St. Paul Dispatcu for November 8 
says: “DeMille finds ideas for movies everywhere 
—from Broadway plays to the First Latin Reader. 
But he prefers the First Latin Reader.” (Clipping 
from Professor W. A. McDonald, University of 
Minnesota.) 

. 


Tue MarsHALtt Pan's INTENT, to help European 
countries help themselves, is being carried out by 
a policy of encouraging Greek manufacturers of 
dress fabrics to use native Greek designs, accord- 
ing to an article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 
December 19. “The prints include abstractions 
based on warriors’ shields and axes, ancient frieze 
and coin patterns, a colorful present day Athens 
scene and a multitude of classic and hillside vari- 
ety flowers.” 





LESLIE D. JOHNSTON 


when some sympathetic Claudius appeared to 
listen to desperate pleas for action, for 
Suetonius says (Claudius 25): “He provided 
by an edict that travellers should not pass 
through the towns of Italy except on foot, or 
in a chair or litter.” 

To be sure, later prohibitions of this sort 
occur, and the reason for them must have 
been the danger to pedestrians, caused by the 
horse-drawn vehicles. See, for example, 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, De Vita 
Hadriani 22, and Divus Aurelianus 5. 

Vehicles, for the same reason, no doubt, 
had long been restricted in Rome (Becker's 


Gallus, Excursus I, Scene tv, with references), | 


Lestiz D. JoHNsTON 
University of Illinois 


THE PERENNIAL PROBLEMS Of traffic and the woman 
driver caught the eye of at least three of our read- 
ers, who sent us clippings, from various papers, of 
an Ann Arbor dispatch of November 28. Profes- 
sor Roger L. Morrison, curator of the University 
of Michigan transportation library, in an inter- 
view replete with learned memorabilia, said that 
as early as 205 B.c. a Roman law prohibited 
women from driving chariots, and twenty years 
later, with the aid of Marcus Cato, the women es 
tablished their right to drive; in Athens Lycurgus 
secured a similar law, and his wife was the first to 
break it, costing him a fine of 6,000 drachmas; 
Caesar prohibited “down-town parking” and 
“roped off the theater district, established one 
way streets and outlawed night parking.” (See 
also a note by Leslie D. Johnston in this issue.) 
e 


ANOTHER FASHION NOTE, from the Milwaukee 
Journat of November 28, appears in an article 
describing a Pompeiian exhibit at Smith College. 
Discovery of the ruins of Pompeii in 1748 is cred- 
ited with the inspiration of the empire fashions of 
the Napoleonic court, with designs of furniture, 
and the classic lines of blue and white Wedgwood 
ware. The exhibition at Smith, commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the beginning of the ex 
cavations, was organized by Mrs. Phyllis Leb 
mann, professor of Greek and Roman art, and was 
scheduled to be seen also in Baltimore, Cleveland, 
New York, and Boston. Many of the articles were 
on loan from the Louvre in Paris. 
W.CS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN HUMANIST 


LeHMANN, Karz, Thomas Jefferson: American 
Humanist: New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1947). Pp. xiii +273. $3.50. 

Ir THE MEANING of any institution is to be 
found in the intentions and ideals of the man, 
or men, who founded it then it would seem 
rather significant to look into the lives and 
motives of the man, or men, behind the in- 
stitution. If the institution itself is reasonably 
significant and if there are strong classical 
motivations behind it then the disclosure of 
the classical motivations is of especial interest 
to classicists and should be brought to the 
attention of an even wider audience. In writ- 
ing on the humanism, and in this instance the 
classical humanism, of Thomas Jefferson for 
the general public Karl Lehmann has rendered 
a distinct service to both the general public 
and to Classicists. For it would be difficult to 
name any one person more closely identified 
with the American system than Jefferson, 
and certainly impossible, as the author demon- 
strates, to find a more devoted and expert 
classicist, professional or amateur, in America 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and after. That the exposition of Jefferson's 
classical humanism has been done with such 
skill and by one so familiar with both the 
material before him and with classical scholar- 
ship is indeed fortunate. 

Professor Lehmann does not fall into the 
easy trap of ascribing specific classical forms 
and ideals as direct influences on Jefferson. 
This might, however, easily be done in cer- 
tain fields such as architecture and phi- 
losophy. But the author says (preface, viii), 
“The eighteenth century style of Jefferson's 
mentality and the all-pervasive intellectual 
climate of his age make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to say in each case whether the 
articulation of a specific viewpoint was bor- 
rowed by him from an antique source or 
whether he simply found confirmation in 





such sources. Wherever I have pointed out 
and documented the relationship between 
Jefferson and such sources, I mean to leave 
this question open to discussion.” This is 
certainly a carefully worded statement. Like 
many others, Jefferson not only found con- 
firmation of specific viewpoints in ancient 
sources but elaborate and lucid developments 
of these viewpoints to which he paid due 
tribute. 

The problem of handling Jefferson's per- 
sistent and extensive Classicism has been 
solved by Lehmann by dividing the book into 
three parts which he designates as I: Con- 
versation with the Ancients, II: Fact and Re- 
flection, III: Reason and Imagination. A strict 
chronological development would be easier to 
follow, but much of the literary quality which 
the author displays would be lost if a cut and 
dried time sequence had been followed. Pro- 
fessor Lehmann has used not only the princi- 
pal collections of the writings of Jefferson 
but practically all relevant and significant 
biographies and articles. To get a grasp of this 
material—and it is voluminous—and then to 
present it in a style that is eminently readable 
without sacrificing scholarship is an accom- 
plishment for which the author is to be highly 
commended. What are sometimes known as 
“distracting” footnotes are relegated to the 
end of the volume, and the text pages there- 
fore are quite free of encumbrances for the lay 
reader. This is quite as it should be. 

When the Princeton collection of Jeffer- 
son's writing is complete and published all 
present editions will become obsolete. Pro- 
fessor Lehmann has used the best ones now 
available, the Lipscomb-Bergh and the Ford 
collections. A collection older than either of 
these, that of H. A. Washington, dated 1853- 
54 at Washington, was not consulted. The 
Washington edition contains a number of 
letters on classical subjects not found in the 
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other two editions, but it is doubtful if the 
Princeton or Washington collections are 
necessary for an adequate understanding of 
Jefferson’s classical humanism. 

An omission to be noted in the discussion 
of Jefferson’s personal philosophy, avowedly 
classic and Epicurean, is that the name of 
Pierre Gassendi is not mentioned. Yet it was 
Gassendi’s interpretation of Epicureanism 
that Jefferson found absolutely necessary to 
the understanding of the moral philosophy of 
Epicurus. A more serious slip is the use of a 
part of a sentence written by this reviewer. 
In the notes to page 173 found on page 252 
Lehmann says, “Montgomery, op. cit., p. 77, 
who adds a bewildering remark about Jeffer- 
son’s “greater familiarity with Latin litera- 
ture’.”” This remark comes from The Classical 
Weekly 39 (1945) and is concerned with 
Jefferson’s preference for Roman classic 
rather than for Greek classic architectural 
forms. The remark as quoted is indeed ‘be- 
wildering’ in more senses than one. The ac- 
tual sentence from The Classical Weekly is as 
follows, “‘Jefferson’s preference for the 


TERTULLIAN ON THE SOUL 


TERTULLIANI, Quinti Septimi Fiorentis, De 
Anima, edited with introduction and 
commentary by J. H. Waszwx: Amster- 
dam, J. M. Meulenhoff (1947). Pp. x+ 49* 
+651. 40 Dutch florins. 


This magnificent volume comes as a dis- 
tinct (and delightful) surprise in view of the 
sore tribulations so recently suffered by the 
Dutch nation. Even under normal conditions 
so ambitious an undertaking would be evi- 
dence of the deepest devotion to scholarship 
on the part of any publisher; for Meulenhoff 
to sponsor the volume now is a deed of high 
faith in the learned public. Moreover, the 
printer, Groen of Leiden, shows the greatest 
of competence in his art—the typography is 
beautiful, the paper excellent, and the binding 
strong and attractive. But it is in the contents 
that we are chiefly interested and most 
richly rewarded. 

Dr. Waszink, professor in the University 
of Leiden and one of the editors of the 
splendid new review, Vigiliae Christianae, is 
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Roman (architecture) was most certainly 
acquired because of his much greater familiar 
ity with Latin literature in his formatiy 
years, and because, while in France, he wa 
influenced by French architects who favored 
the Roman models within their own borders,” 
This should be clear enough. Although even 
tually a Hellenist more than a Latinist, Jeffer 
son began his architectural work at an ag 
when he, like other students of his own time; 
and since, was steeped in Latin literature and 
the greatness of Rome with just an introduc 
tory acquaintance with Greek. Jefferson 
didn’t actually come to grips with Greek 
until after his graduation from college and 
during his studies in law. To take out of con 
text is frequently questionable but to quote 
only partially and punctuate incorrectly is 
assuredly so. The refutation of this very 
minor insertion is no commentary on the care 
that Professor Lehmann otherwise exhibits 
but, under the circumstances, to mention it i 
perhaps understandable. 
Henry C. MontGoMery 
Miami University 





known also for his annotated edition of the 
De anima, with introduction and commentary 
in German, which he published as his disser- 
tation (Amsterdam 1933) and for his index 
verborum to the same treatise (Bonn 1935). 
Further studies have, however, convinced 
him that a new edition of the De anima was 
needed: 


Tertullian’s entirely personal way of reasoning, 
which sometimes results in over-subtlety, and the 
arbitrary manner in which he handles his material 
need to be constantly realized if one is to attain 
to a correct understanding of the De anima. It 
also became increasingly plain to me that a clearer 
picture could be given of Tertullian’s authorities, 
especially of Soranus (p. ix). 


The volume under review is thus in a 
sense a revision of the dissertation but is 
much more than that. It will long remain not 
only the standard edition of this difficult 
treatise, containing an immense amount of 
penetrating insight into the language and 
thought of the most brilliant of the Latin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fathers, but it will serve also as an admirable 
model for all future editors of patristic texts. 
To cite a performance comparable in bril- 
liance and thoroughness, one must go to the 
better volumes of the International Critical 
Commentary. Waszink has demonstrated 
abundantly his right to a position in the front 
rank of patristic scholars and is surely our 
greatest living expert on Tertullian. 

Some idea of the scale of the commentary 
may be gained from the fact that though the 
text of the De anima extends for but eighty 
pages, on which in addition there is a full 
apparatus criticus, the commentary thereto 
is more than six times as long (81-513), to 
say nothing of the introduction (1*-49*), 
bibliographies (597-620), and full indices 
(623-651). But there is no translation, prop- 
erly so called. Instead, the editor has placed 
at the beginning of the notes on each chapter 
a paraphrase of what Tertullian says in that 
chapter. Reading these consecutively, the 
reader will gain a good idea of the argument, 
possibly a clearer conception than if he read 
a literal English translation. As a sample of 
these paraphrases and of Waszink’s command 
of English, I quote that for chapter 44 on 
Hermotimus (p. 474): 


“About Hermotimus the story is told that dur- 
ing sleep his soul left his body, and that his ene- 
mies burnt him when he was lying down like 
dead (§1). I purposely mention this story, lest it 
should be used as an argument in favour of the 
view (which is common enough though) that 
sleep is a complete separation of the soul from 
the body. In the atove-mentioned story the sleep 
must have been a particularly heavy one, as it is 
said to be caused by the incubus or by a special 
disease (this in accordance with the view of 
Soranus, who will have none of this incubus) or 
again by an abnormality, as in the case of Epi- 
menides, who was asleep for fifty years. It is also 
reported that Nero and Thrasymedes never (or 
hardly ever) dreamed (§2). In my opinion, it is 
quite possible that the soul of Hermotimus was 
no more active during sleep, and that the whole 
story may be explained in this way. At all events, 
any solution is to be preferred to the supposition 
that the soul should be able to leave the body 
before death. A particularly improbable detail 
of this story is that this separation is said to have 
taken place regularly; for if such a thing should 
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have happened once only, we might still explain 
it as a special warning on the part of God—and 
in that case it would still be more reasonable to 
regard it as a dream, Hermotimus being asleep at 


the time (§3).” 


This paraphrase occupies approximately as 
much space as the corresponding text. 

The introduction begins with a good dis- 
cussion of the textual problem (1*—4*) in which 
I am glad to see a good word spoken for the 
work of Rigaltius (3*); a chapter on the date 
of the De anima (5*-6*) which Waszink con- 
cludes was composed “shortly before or 
during the persecution of Scapula, ie., be- 
tween the years 210 and 213"; a chapter on 
the reasons for writing the treatise and its 
relation to the De censu animae now lost 
(7*-14*); an analysis of the argument (15*- 
20*); a very lengthy discussion (21*-47*) of 
Tertullian’s sources: Soranus of Ephesus, 
Arius Didymus of Alexandria, Albinus the 
authority on Platonism, Irenaeus, and many 
others; and, finally, a brief discussion (48*- 
49*) of the influence of the De anima on later 
writers, chiefly Vincentius Victor, Jerome 
and Augustine. Waszink has searched in vain 
for any evidence of a reading of the De anima 
in Novatian, Lactantius, Ambrose, and Arno- 
bius—in regard to the last named I had in- 
dependently reached the same conclusion. 
While acknowledging his indebtedness to the 
study of the relationship of Tertullian to 
Soranus by H. Karpp [ZNTW 33 (1934) 31- 
47], Waszink frequently presents quite differ- 
ent conclusions. Points on which Waszink’s 
views have changed since his dissertation are: 
(1) he no longer believes that Tertullian con- 
sulted Cicero’s De divinatione (46*, cf. diss. 
p. 11); and (2) he no longer thinks that 
Cassiodorus’ De anima shows influence of 
Tertullian’s (49*, cf. diss. 16~7). 

Though the text itself is excellent and is 
accompanied by an adequate apparatus, not 
much advance has been made in this respect 
since the earlier edition. I have noted only 
one change: 17.5 per id in place of id (see p. 
245 for discussion). In the note on 47.4 ipsi 

. ecstasi Waszink has changed his earlier 
opinion that these words refer to the De 
ecstasi of Tertullian. Attention should be 
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called, however, to the particularly good 
critical note on 52.3 ob... praestantiam. 
In the note on 15.6 (p. 229) Waszink rightly 
refuses to insert the name of Praxagoras into 
the text even though it is possible that 
Tertullian found the name in his source. 

The commentary teems with both philo- 
sophical and linguistic information. Partic- 
ular attention has been paid to words which 
appear only in Tertullian and words which 
appear in Tertullian for the first time. De- 
spite the section in the introduction on the 
general sources, the commentary discusses 
for each chapter the probabilities of its specific 
sources, particularly those on Greek phi- 
losophers and writers on medicine, topics 
concerning which Waszink is a master. Ex- 
ceptionally brilliant notes are the following: 
on the dominica sollemnia (167 f.); on Simon 
Magus (401-5); on Fata Scribunda (444 f.), a 
topic shortly to be more fully discussed in 
Mnemosyne (cf. ix); on dreams (506); and on 
the possibility that persons on their deathbed 
foresee the future more clearly (544). But to 
my mind the most outstanding of all is the 
note on Plato’s doctrine of Recollection (304- 
7) from which I quote the following acute 
passage : 

Still more important is the fact that he misin- 
terprets the essence of the Platonic avauynors by 
making it appear that this ‘‘renewed recollection” 
should lead to an immediate and complete knowl- 
edge of the “Forms”; he does not in the least take 
into account the fact that by avayynos Plato 
understands a faded remembrance of a former 
existence, which only gradually may develop 
into real knowledge. 


That Arnobius (2.20 ff.) also makes precisely 
the same error in his criticism of the doctrine 
is not mentioned by Waszink. 

While it is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
even more from an editor who has given so 
much, I have noted a number of places where 
other material might have been cited. To the 
discussion of the pun in urbis... orbis 
(De an. 1.6, p. 95), add an allusion to the 
Papal benediction given by each Pope at his 
accession (Urbi et Orbi). To the list of pas- 
sages alluding to the importance of the testi- 
mony of uneducated people (141), add Arno- 


bius 1.58. There is a reference to Thales and 
the pit in Sir Philip Sidney (‘the astronomer 
looketh into the stars and falleth into the 
ditch’) which might have been added to the 
list given by Waszink (143). Add Arnobius 
to the list of authors who regularly use 
anima to translate yux7 (201). To the impor- 
tant note on the Ira Dei (234 f.), one should 
now certainly add reference to the funda 
mental dissertation of E. F. Micka, The Prob 
lem of Divine Anger in Arnobius and Lac- 
tantius, Cath. Univ. Studies in Christian 
Antiquity 4 (Washington 1943) of which 
Waszink is understandably ignorant. Arno- 
bius 1.3-4 should have been included in the 
note on lues.. . civitatum (3°75). The refer- 
ence to Dido in De an. 33.9 (p. 399) will be 
illuminated by the acute remark of E. Rapi- 
sarda, Arnobio (Catania 1946) 249, that 
African writers were particularly fond of the 
Aeneid 4 for patriotic reasons. The use by 
Arnobius (2.36) of the word filias to equal 
animas would have qualified the statement 
that such “Christian writers as have ex 
pressed their opinion .. . regard the soul as 
sexless” (420). Finally, to the note on amore 
puerorum (54.2, p. 549), we should add a 
reference to Clyde Murley’s article “The 
Didactic Significance of Erotic Figures in 
Plato” in Classical Essays Presented to James 
A. Kleist, S.J., The Classical Bulletin (St. 
Louis, 1946). 

English-speaking readers should be grate- 
ful to Dr. Waszink for choosing our language 
as the vehicle for his important work. While 
he is doubtless more at home in German, his 
style is always clear and vigorous, frequently 
idiomatic. The only place where the English 
is really much in need of mending is the fol 
lowing (167): “Wenn still being a catholic, 
Tert. fervently opposed to the coming into 
prominence of women in the Church.... 
Origen . . . still to the Montanistic prophe- 
tesses denies the right to come into promi 
nence in the community and to prophesy.” 
Proper names cause some trouble though 
there is no inconsistency : Leipzig is invariably 
spelled “Leipsic” (e.g. 125 and passim); cf. 
two examples of Heraclides of Tarent (185, 
222); and Latin names ending in -ianus are 
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regularly used in their full Latin form, e.g. 
Novatianus (48*), Hadrianus (374), and 
many others. Cf. Epicure for Epicurus (115) 
and Sext Empir. for Sextus Empiricus (109), 
which may be a misprint. I note also the word 
“psychology” used in the sense of a book on 
the soul (7*), which is not possible in English. 
Cf. also ‘lifes’ for “lives” (169), “find-spot” 
(332) for “place found,” and creatianism (336 
and passim). Only once (450) does that peren- 
nial difficulty for Germans writing English, 
the word “already,” give Waszink trouble. 
Finally, we should not the constant use of 
the word “downwards” to mean “onwards,” 
eg. “this sense occurs from Livy down- 
wards” (110). 

But these blemishes are unimportant and 
never obscure the meaning for anyone who 


HELLENISTIC GREEK TEXTS 


Wixcren, ALLEN; Ernest CADMAN CoLWELL; 
Ratpw Marcus, Hellenistic Greek Texts: 
Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press (1947). Pp. xxvi+275. $3.50. 

THIS ATTRACTIVE VOLUME, which afforded 
the reviewer much pleasant reading, sup- 
plants the earlier A Hellenistic Greek Reader, 
and contains much more material than that 
earlier work. “In seventy-five passages from 
religio-philosophical writings of the Hellenis- 
tic period—Christian, Jewish, and pagan— 
Hellenistic Greek Texts includes material for 
every linguistic level and illustrates various 
literary styles. The Old Testament, the Old 
Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
The New Testament, Philo, Josephus, early 
Christian writings, pagan literature, and 
writings from papyri are all represented to 
provide firsthand material for the study of 
Christian origins and of koine, or everyday, 
Greek in which the New Testament was 
written.” To this statement of the editors 
may I add: an excellent selection from a vast 
amount of material. 

A general introduction to the volume ade- 
quately covers the subject of koine Greek and 


will be interested in this book. Occasionally, 
however, abbreviations are not clear: “Jct.” 
(87) appears to mean the jurisconsults but 
what “C.E.L.” stands for I do not know. 
Misprints are surprisingly few in a volume 
of more than seven hundred pages. I have 
noted only the following: Corpocrates (43*), 
probably for probable (103), fruth for truth 
(110), is for it (120), paedeg. for paedog. 
(351), inimaginable (383), discrimituation 
(432, for what?), and Fata Sribunda for Fata 
Scribunda (444), while the page number of 
238 is missing. 

We must now hope that Dr. Waszink will 
attack other Tertullianea with the same 
acumen and thoroughness. 

Grorce E. McCracken 

Drake University 





Hellenistic culture and religion. This general 
statement is supplemented by concise pref- 
aces to the selections included. The reader, 
so to speak, is first introduced to the group 
as a whole and then to the individuals that 
make up the group. The editor, or editors, 
who wrote this introductory material is to 
be complimented on doing a difficult task re- 
markably well. 

It is a disappointment to a reviewer when 
he has nothing but highest praise for certain 
sections of a book to find that another part 
must be criticized severely. In this instance 
the vocabulary falls in the latter category. 
Spot checking of it shows most careless 
preparation, and a vocabulary should either 
be good or be omitted entirely. This spot 
checking revealed the omission of the follow- 
ing words from the vocabulary: from page 4, 
Tapes, ovr'ynoeTe, avafevsaTwoar; Page 5, mpo- 
jopevouevos, éoxicbn, cuverapater, ouvednoer, 
éemxaduparw, éLerivater, Eravacrpader, eiome- 
mopevpeévous; page 6, dueorpayperas. On page 
185, Hymn to Isis, émré\ovea is found in- 
stead of Deismann’s reading émiré\(A)ovea. 
This incorrect transcription and a lack of 
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notice of the acute accent probably caused 
the form to be taken as belonging to ém- 
tedéw Which does occur in the vocabulary. 
Rather than see such an otherwise excel- 
lent book suffer from a poor vocabulary I 
suggest that the editors make an entirely new 
vocabulary to be dispensed with each copy 
of the book or as a second best, attach a sup- 


plement containing all words at present 
omitted. 

I highly recommend the volume to all those 
interested in reading selections from the 
koine. 


VERNE B. SCHUMAN 
Indiana University 





HARRY DE FOREST SMITH SCHOLARSHIP 


For students in Greek, in their senior year in high- 
school, Amherst College offers a freshman scholarship of 
five hundred and fifty dollars, to be awarded on the basis 
of a competitive examination. The examination this year 
will be held on March 7 in each of the schools where 
there are one or more candidates for the scholarship. An 
announcement of the man who stands first in the exami- 
nation will be made on or before March 24. The actual 
award will be made at the time when the successful com- 
petitor is notified of his admission to Amherst College. 
The holder of the scholarship will be required to take 
one of the regular courses in the Department of Greek 
during his freshman year. 


The examination is so arranged that students offering 
only two years of Greek are in no way handicapped. Stu- 
dents interested in competing for the scholarship should 
consult the teacher of Greek in their school, who will set 
the place and hour for the examination. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Dr. John A. Moore, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 





CORRECTION 
In Military Service Publishing Company advertising 
which appeared in this publication recently the price of 
the Military Classic MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE ROMANS was erroneously listed as $1.00. 
The price of this book is $1.50. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July 5—August 13, 1949 


The third postwar Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome during the 
summer of 1949. The session will begin July fifth and close August thirteenth. It will be under the direction 
of Professor Mason Hammond. 





Two successful sessions (1947, 1948) have proved that classical studies can be conducted in Rome under 
prevailing conditions in a normal and profitable manner. Museums and monuments are open on regular 
schedules, transportation is available for visits to outlying sites, and the cultural activities of the city on the 
whole are functioning normally. The Academy will assist in obtaining suitable accommodations in Rome for 
‘ the duration of the session. a 


iH The course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains f 
rf in and about Rome and as portrayed in its literature. The work will be divided about equally between 
archaeological and literary material from the origins to Constantine. But emphasis in both will be given 
to the period extending from the last century of the Republic to the middle of the second century A.D. Thus 
the outstanding writers of Latin literature will receive particular attention. Excursions will be made to 
Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 


Enrollment will be limited to twenty-five students. Applications for admission must be received by the 
Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1949. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, 
; board, and third class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $850. Apart from 
j scholarships which may be provided by regional classical associations or other local groups, a limited amount 
of scholarship assistance will be available. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 


d Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
: 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Latin Is Vocal 
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Reading is eye motion 
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A BEGINNING GREEK 
BOOK 


by J. Merle Rife 
Revised Edition 1948 


Greek for translation selected from 
ancient Koine documents, mainly 
from the Gospel according to Mark. 


Designed for students who will read 
classical Greek the following year. 


Pp. xii + 217. Price $2.50 
a 


Distributed by J. Merle Rife 
New Concord, Ohio 








THE FOUR-ITEM 
LATIN WEEK BULLETIN 


Packets containing the Latin Week 
Bulletin for 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
1948 are available at the special rate 
of twenty-one cents per packet, post- 
age included. Order, with coins or 
stamps enclosed, through: 


W. C. KORFMACHER 
Secretary-Treasurer, CAMWS, Inc. 
15 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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